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ENGLISH REVIEW 


VoL. XX 


Issues and 
The Creative Spirit 

In too many quarters the feeling still 
prevails that creative writing is a curricu- 
lar luxury, or at best a means of promot- 
ing the skills of literacy. Whether this 
attitude is the result of fallacious reason- 
ing or merely am unconscious adherence 
to a narrow and outworn conception of 
the function of education, it symbolizes 
one of the most formidable obstacles to 
a genuinely democratic program in the 
schools. 

Creative expression, particularly in 
language, lays the foundations for the 
qualities of mind and spirit essential to 
democratic life. It is not only the prod- 
uct of a free atmosphere; it in turn de- 
mands and creates freedom. Creative 
expression encourages the discovery of 
the individual’s personality by himself 
and his fellows. It accentuates differences 
and glories in uniqueness of being and 
thought, but at the same time it cultivates 
the sharing of life and the deep sense of 
comradeship. It constitutes in every sense 
the complete refutation of the fascist 
mind. Every creative fire the teacher 
kindles is a new source of resistance to 
mankind’s common enemy. 

Some who read the articles in this 
issue of the Review will ask whether the 
teacher must accept without criticism 
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Reflections 


whatever impulse or idea the writing 
period may evoke. The authors would 
probably answer that, while the teacher 
should not attempt the role of omnisci- 
ent critic, she may and should help the 
child to subject his handiwork to the 
stern criticism of comparison with his 
neighbor’s views and achievements. If 
free expression brings to light pusillani- 
mous or trivial or anti-social sentiments 
or tendencies, it has made them subject 
to treatment. This is the chief defense, 
for example, of the technique Mrs. Cole 
describes in her article. Creative writing 
for therapeutic purposes requires honesty 
and freedom and good faith as basic 
principles. But let only the wise and 
mature and skillful attempt it! 


While we see in the act of free ex- 
pression the opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and healing and balanced self-evalu- 
ation, as well as the cultivation of the 
active mind needed for democratic living, 
we will not overlook the inherent values 
of the sheer joy of play with ideas and 
images and words, and the satisfactions 
of savoring with keener appetites the 
daily experiences of sight and sound and 
physical movement and our relationships 
one with the other. 


(Continued on page 6) 


Creative Writing as Therapy: 
or, Nobody's an Angel 


NATALIE ROBINSON COLE 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


The author of THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM here describes a therapeutic 
use of the writing experience which many will applaud, others question, still others 


condemn, but which none can ignore. 
book up-to-date. 


HERE HAD BEEN money stolen 

in the room, the identity of the 

guilty ones established, and restitu- 
tion made. But now after several days 
there seemed to be some who would con- 
tinue their censure. 


So I took a big breath and began: 


“Children, I've been interested in the 
attitude of several of our people about 
this money business. Taking money is 
bad. It is worse than bad— it is dumb 
and foolish. But those who did such 
would be the first to admit it. I don’t see 
any point in some of us feeling so self- 
righteous. After all, it isn’t as though 
everyone in this room, including the 
teacher, hadn't stolen something in his 
life. 

“I remember stealing nickels from my 
mother’s pocketbook. She always kept it 
between two mattresses in the middle 
bedroom. If I would ask her for the 
nickel properly, she would sigh, look 
pained and unhappy and finally say, “Yes, 
go ahead and take it, but I just don’t 
know how we're going to pay the taxes 
and the interest and keep a roof over our 
heads with nobody caring how the money 
goes. 


“You can see by that that she was a 
very worrisome mother and most of the 


The story brings the final chapter of the 


time I was a very good little girl and 
worried along with her to keep her com- 
pany. But somehow it took all the joy 
out of the nickel.” 


I was working with a new group of 
beginning fifth grade children. Later on 
they would take for granted that I had 
experienced all Life’s shames and em- 
barrassments. 


When I felt it the right moment, I 
said, “I was thinking how interesting it 
would be if we could write about all the 
ter-ri-ble things we’ve ever done in our 
whole lives. If you don’t want the rest 
of the class to hear them, you can write 
“Just for Mrs. Cole.” If you are brave 
enough not to care, you can write ‘For 


Everybody.” 


“Just start writing,” I told them, “One 
thing will lead to another.” 


Then I went about, praising here and 
prodding there. When I saw a paper 
with two or three little lines written on 
it I exclaimed, “Look how much John 
has written already! Very good, John! 
Very good indeed!” 


Immediately there was a new burst of 
activity in the room. Heck, if John’s was 
so wonderful, anybody could do that. 


“Write it your own way,” I urged. 
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“Don’t worry about it.” I picked up 
Ralph’s paper. Ralph is a professor’s son. 
It began: 
One time I was playing with matches 
and I started a fire on some dry grass. I 
put dirt on the fire to put it out. My 
brother steps on snails and eats them. One 
time I stole a magnet from the next-door 
neighbor and he gave me a talking to. One 
time down in Oregon I was playing cops 
and robbers and I called my next door 
neighbor a robber and they went to my 
mom and told. 


Nothing very outstanding but after all 
this was almost their first writing. He 
still felt awkward inside. Better writing 
would come later. 


I asked respectfully if I could read it 
aloud to the class and the children got a 
good laugh about the little brother. 

I continued going about, praising every 
feeble start. 


“When we write honestly from our 
own lives,” I assured them, “our writing 
is bound to be good.” 


I returned to Ralph, the professor's 
son, and read his new story to myself 
and said excitedly, “Children, I believe 
Ralph has something here. Are you sure 
you don’t mind if I read it?” 

Ralph replied with dignity and I read: 

Once when I lived in the same place, I 
said to my next-door neighbor, “Do you 
like dogs?” And she said no. Then I said, 

“Do you like cats?” And she said no. And 

I said, “Do you like rabbits?” And she said 

no. Then I said, “Then you don’t like your 


husband!” 
She went and told my mom. 


I beamed at Ralph admiringly and 
said, as if I had found it all written on 
the paper, “If this woman couldn't 
find it in her heart to love dogs or other 
pets, very likely’—here I slowed down 
impressively—"she is the type of person 
who loves only—” and I waited for the 
children to shout—"“Herself!” 


Now the children began to settle down 
in earnest. 


“Oh, and by the way, children. Don't 
stop with your first little story. You're 
just writing from on top. As a little 
Mexican boy told me one time, “The 
deeper you dig the better ideas you get.’ 
I was conveying the thought that a child’s 
simple sentence I considered important 
enough to remember and repeat. 


I remembered our two Roberts who 
had asked if they might do their writing 
in the locker-room. They were hard at 
work, lying on their stomachs. 


Then one looked up, “Suppose we 
write these things and then you put it on 
our report cards?” 


“You say it’s all right with you,” said 
the other, “but what if you tell my mom. 
Then I'll get one big licking!” 


And then the first one again. “Maybe 
if we write all these things, you won't 
like us anymore.” 


I assured their fears away, and as I 
turned to go, one of them said, “Oh boy, 
I sure pity the person who has to read 
all my secret crimes! I could keep you 
busy for weeks.” 


“Maybe,” I replied casually, “And then 
again, maybe not. The surprising thing 
is that after you try writing awhile you 
find you haven't done such terrible things 
after all.” 


Perhaps I should have mentioned that 
our room of thirty contained a prize 
group of a dozen boys gathered together 
because they had caused trouble and dis- 
traction all through the grades. 


“There is not really a ‘mean’ boy 
among them,” the principal had explain- 
ed, “it’s largely that they are high-strung 
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and ‘nervous’. 


























I understood. And after all, hadn’t I 
asked for it by writing a book? 


I soon found that substituting the one 
word for the other left their behavior 
very much the same. A new teacher was 
like a new student-teacher—someone to 
be taken for a ride. 


I remember the first day. After assert- 
ing myself as firmly as I knew how, I 
asked that each stand in his turn and tell 
his name. 


“Robert,” said the first. 

“Robert!” said the next, giving me a 
military salute. 

“Two Roberts?” I inquired, icily. 

“Yeah, I'm Robert Carson—call me 
Carson!” 


Then one after the other began jump- 
ing up. 

“Call me Holmes!” 

“Call me Stevens!” 

“Call me Osborne!” 


“Clever kids, but fresh,” I decided, 
trying to catch my breath. 


We had come a long way since then 
but still were falling to pieces rather 
regularly. The trouble seemed to be that 
they had worked so long and successfully 
at convincing the world and themselves 
that they were tough that now it was 
difficult to let go. They were still crea- 
tures of every thing that had gone before. 

And so we were writing. Their stories 
were largely running accounts of one 
sling-shot window-breaking after another, 
with a few street lights thrown in, and 
much stealing of gum and candy-bars 


from markets and cigarettes from gas 
stations. 


Somehow, though, it came as a surprise 
to me that boys still did those things. 
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We teachers are so divorced from the 
other nineteen hours of the child’s life. 
The next day we wrote again. This 
time a different two made a dive for the 
locker-room. But one Robert said, “Ah 
heck, we can write anywhere now.” 


Later a little girl came to report that 
long, gangly Allen, one of the new two 
in the locker-room had flattened himself 
on top of a cupboard up near the ceiling. 


“Oh, let’s leave him alone,” I said, as 
others agreed that it was his first show 
of creative ambition. However, when I 
found someone sprawled flat under my 
desk in direct view of the door, I had to 
draw the line. 


“Sit in my chair, like a gentleman- 
writer.” 


Ralph, the professor's son, was wan- 
dering about mumbling to himself for 
me to hear, “Anyway, there’s one thing 
I'm not going to tell. I'd die first.” 


I thought he was just wanting me to 
beg him so I said obligingly, “Oh, come 
Ralph, go on and tell it.” 


But he continued agonizing as before. 


“All right,” I said finally, “don’t write 
it. But write about how you won't write 
_ 

And here it is: 

There is one thing I’m not going to tell 
to man or beast or mouse or child or mother 
or father or even a flower or a hair. And as 
soon as I tell somebody I’ll kill myself with 
a gopher-knife and drown myself. Because 
it is the worst thing I ever did. And I did 
it when I was seven years old. I am not 
going to say any more evidence. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if some day 

he could tell? 


Some days later the assistant superin- 
tendent dropped in on his rounds of the 
building. I asked the children if someone 
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wanted to explain what we had accom- 
plished to date. 


Robert marched up and said, weighing 
his words, “Well in the beginning we 
were pretty bad.” 


“What do you mean ‘bad’?” I chal- 
lenged. 


“Well,” he said, “the room was smarty 
and full of sabotagers. I know because 
I was one myself.” 

I could have hugged him. 

“We didn’t want a leader,” he con- 
tinued, “like the Banderlog— the Mon- 
key People. We're still jittery some- 
times. But heck, nobody’s an angel.” 

“Sure,” said his buddy, taking his 
place, “if you're normal and healthy 


you're bound to get into trouble some- 
times.” 


“Then you would say,” queried the 
superintendent, eyeing the adults present, 
“that only invalids are good?” 


Last term, with my Mexican group of 
sixth-graders, I was trying to account for 
one of my flock getting into big trouble. 
I said to the class, “And then you know, 
Ramon has no father.” 

“Huh,” spoke up one, “I’m glad I 
don’t have a father.” 

“Sure, fathers are jerks!” said another. 

“It would be interesting,” I said, “to 
know just why these boys feel as they do 
about fathers. Just what they have seen 
next door and down the street.” 


So we wrote that morning under the 
title “Some Fathers are Jerks.” 


Alfonso's story follows: 


Some boys are glad they don’t have 
fathers because they get drunk and come 
home and make trouble. Some fathers like 
to break every thing they see. They have 
tried to wash their face at night and put 
their head in the basement sink. They make 
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noise all night and start singing at mid- 
night til morning. After they wake up 
they are sick and start putting hot chile 
in coffee and white eggs. They do any- 
thing when the are drunk. 


Florencia had spoken up bravely. “Can 
we write about our own fathers?” 


Her story begins: 

When my father was alive and I was a 
little girl I remember when my father used 
to fight with my mother. We had a cat 
that had some kitties and my father used 
to step on them. One day he got the kitties 
and got the cat and he cut them the whisk- 
ers. My brother had a dog we liked him 
very much but one day my father got mad 
and ran over him with the car. My brother 
began to cry he made a hole and a cross 
and put him in the hole. 


Juanita’s story: 

Last night when I went home from 
schoo] my father was cleaning the porch. 
The dog had done the basement there so 
he was very mad and started to scold me, 
and I bet if he had had his half-gallon of 
wine he would not have been cleaning and 
would be saying “nice little dog” and 
would not hit him. He always likes to ad- 
mire the work he does in front of my 
mother to act smart. So he went out to 
get my mother from work. When she 
came he said, “Don’t you notice some- 
thing?” And she said “no.” He said, “Look 
I washed the floor.” And she said, “Oh,” 
and he got very, very mad because she did 
not say “Good” or “That’s good.” 

By the end of the morning there was 
mumbling from the male quarter. 

“When are we going to write about 
women?” 

“Sure, ‘A woman's a two-face’ —.” 
“Tomorrow,” I said promptly. 


Tomorrow brought stories that would 
make the eyes pop of some teachers I 
know—teachers who choose to believe 
that children don’t see and notice things, 
even when they live off Main Street. 





But to end that writing period with 
something sweet and good, may I present 
Maria’s story: 
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A lady I know of that has seven children 
and a husband goes around with a lot of 
men. I am saying this words so that you 
can remind your sons and daughters. Don’t 
let your daughter get married with a lazy 
man like those who don’t work and are 
always on the corners. The same with your 
son if you have any, don’t let him get mar- 
ried with a girl who can’t even wash the 
dishes, and that goes for fooling around the 
corners. Those things are not good to any- 
body and are not fair either. So we should 


all watch our step. I do not 


say these 


ISSUES AND 


(Continued 


Greetings To New Friends 

The National Council enters the year 
1943 with many new members in ele- 
mentary schools. To them, and to the 
veterans who had long served in its ranks, 
it extends warm New Year's greetings. 
We cannot predict what the troubled 
future will bring in the international 
world, but we look upon education in 


things meaning that some of us do them! 
No! It is just to remind us about how 
dumb some people are. I just can’t forget 
how some wives and husbands suffer. Some 
wifes suffer because their husbands get 
drunk. Some husbands suffer because their 
wives get fussy. I hope Mrs. Cole that you 
and me and everybody else will never for- 
get this. Remind your husband and daugh- 
ter too. 


Some people don’t care about their wives, 
children and husbands. May God bless 
them all. 


REFLECTIONS 


from page 1) 


the new year with less apprehension as 
we realize that to a large extent we make 
our own future. We can make 1943 a 
historic year if we unite in focusing our 
energies upon the building of the free 
society among the young Americans who 
must accept a major part in rebuilding 
the world. 


J. J.D.B. 






















Does Correctin g Errors 
Discourage Creativeness? 


MABEL C. SMITH 


the article itself. 


This question must be qualified before 
an answer can be made. 


The first qualification is that “creative- 
ness” in writing deals with ideas and 
words for their expression. No teacher 
has the privilege of telling a child what 
creative ideas he may have nor what 
terms he may use in expressing them. 
These are sacred to the individual and 
should be respected as such. A second 
qualification is that if that child wishes to 
write his thoughts for others to enjoy, he 
owes it to his readers to write them cor- 
rectly. 

The next question is not, “Shall we or 
Shall we not correct?” It is much more 
fundamental. We need to ask, “How 
shall we prevent error and eliminate need 
for wholesale correction?” and more im- 
portant, How shall we build in child and 
teacher the attitude of taking it for grant- 
ed that written work will be correct? 


Finding the answers to these questions 
will help to eliminate the unwarranted 
amount of time we spend in “unteaching” 
due to practice of error in unsupervised 
writing situations. 

The answers to these questions will 
not be found in this paper. Maybe a few 
of the suggestions listed below will be 
helpful in working toward their solutions. 


How shall we prevent error and elimi- 
nate the need for wholesale correction? 


Glencoe (Ill.) Public Schools 


In answering the question addressed to her, Miss Smith reveals also her philosophy and 
technique of promoting creativity. Even those who disagree about details will admire the 
author’s skill in combining the practical and the imaginative, both in her teaching and in 





—Editor. 


Creative teaching and learning are order- 
ly and they require intensive planning by 
both teacher and children. Probably the 
most important element in that order- 
liness is good work habits. Accuracy is a 
work habit which children can under- 
stand, can apply and can evaluate in 
terms of their own progress and needs. 
Children like a goal or an understandable 
measuring stick and accuracy is one they 
can use. However, children can’t learn 
accuracy in the abstract and they must be 
helped to practice it in many functional 
learning and teaching situations. Most of 
all a child must understand that knowing 
he needs help and learning how to get that 
help are signs that he is growing up intelli- 
gently. 


When and how shall we give the child 
the necessary information and skills for 
correct writing? The ideal is that those 
skills be so automatic that a child would 
not have to interrupt his free writing for 
help. That ideal is seldom reached by an 
intermediate grade child. However, if he 
realizes he needs help, he should know 
it is intelligent to seek that help and he 
should find the teacher very available for 
such help. Probably he can’t decide which 
is the better ending for his story. Certain- 
ly he should have the privilege of talking 
it over with his teacher or classmates. 
Maybe he is having trouble with quota- 
tions. Let’s get a book with good conver- 
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sation and see how easy it is to read if 
each new speaker is given a new line. 
When he applies that knowledge and 
makes his own story more easily read, he 
may be ready to use quotation marks. Prob- 
ably as the teacher is working with him 
some other children will join him because 
they're having some of the same troubles. 
Perhaps the teacher will invite individuals 
whose needs she knows. If teacher and 
child or children have been aware of the 
needs before too much incorrect writing 
has been practiced, and if the preventive 
discussion and learning situations have 
been constructive and pleasant, the child’s 
creative ideas will not have been harmed 
and the security of his pleasure in know- 
ing he has used good techniques will en- 
courage him to write more. 

If the length of this paper would 
allow, one could say much about the 
written English helps that can be gained 
from reading classes and discussions. A 
few questions will illustrate leads to many 
such learning situations. “Why does the 
word cathedral in the first line have a 
capital and in the last line does not?” 
“What words does the author use that 
help to build a mood of mystery?” “Why 
is “To and Again’ in quotation marks in 
this sentence? Why is again capitalized?” 
“Is this a pattern story? Do you know 
any others that use the same pattern?” 
“Do you think Mr. Penny and Dr. Do- 
little might become good friends?” “I 
think I like Auntie Katuska better than 
Aunt Brown. Do you know why?” 
“What does the story tell you about 
Johnny’s skates? Notice how they twinkle 
in the sunlight on the glittering ice. 
They aren’t just skates but they're 
Johnny's skates doing something.” “Why 
does the word stopping have two p's?” 
“Look at the word special. Don’t you think 
there was room to put c on the first line? 
Why was it put on the next line?” 

When a group is working on use of 


words for spelling sentences, there should 
be planning and discussion before any 
writing is done. For instance, children 
cherish Hallowe'en with its ghostly tales 
and moods. They will use words like 
monster, demon, fiend, or bewitched. 
Their sentences will better express more 
ideas if we listen together and hear a 
fiend. Let's see what the demon is doing 
that makes him ghoulish. Let’s touch 
that wraithlike creature and tell what sen- 
sations we get. Let’s tell how it feels to 
be bewitched. 

The following is an illustration of 
writing from the fifth grade level. Mary 
Jane wrote her story after we had dis- 
cussed moods of Hallowe'en. 

“Swish! Swish! Swish!” Was it some 
bony hag whispering an awful chant? Or 
was it a fairy’s little silken skirt brushing 
against my window? I sat up rigid in 
my bed trying in vain to drive off such 
thoughts. My first impulse was to duck 
under the covers, but I have a curiosity 
like most people so I sat there not quite 
daring to get up and see what it was. Sud- 
denly the wind began to whistle and scream. 
The slight tapping became an impatient 
pounding and you may be sure that [ lost 
no time in getting under the covers. There 
my courage began to come back, but for 
the fact that I had had a fleeting glance of 
something that looked like a witch. I lay 
there for some minutes and then jumped 
out of bed. As I did so the moon came out 
from behind a cloud. And there it was— 
the thing that had been scaring me. It was 
only the tree that stands beside my window. 
I had thought it was a witch but it was only 
a friend that knocked on my window once 
in a while to see if I was all right. 

You will feel that Mary Jane is acting 
her story as she writes. Rhythms and 
pantomimes have helped her in gaining 
ideas, in securing many moods and in 
greater fluency of expression. If children 
are giving a play and want to be Ferdi- 
nand they must go around on all fours, 
smell flowers, and think about not want- 
ing to fight before they can compose a 
song like “I don’t care.” 
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I Dent Care 


Ferdinand - Tdurlesqued b 


doen't case 


J] dont care L dont care 


J waded rather 


SruclL the Syrelk the 


Simple little exercises like the follow- 
ing will help to banish such worn ex- 
pressions as “He was surprised,” or “He 
was happy.” Have each child in turn 
show surprise or happiness, notice his 
actions, surmise what surprised him or 
what made him happy, and try to think 


up interesting phrases to describe his re- 
actions. 


Another helpful device is to list phrases 
such as “as smooth as,” “as frightened 
as,” “as bashful as,” “as queer as,” and “as 


lonesome as.” Children will delight in 
thinking up comparisons. In “High, wide 
and deep,” Madeleine Dixon has dis- 
cussed this type of activity with very 
young children. 


I would rather 


lowers 


other bulls 


T dont care | 


Smell the fle wers 


Oh, So Sweet, 


The reader will note that much of 
what has been discussed here is not actual 
writing, but preparation for such writ- 
ing. That brings us to the next ques- 
tion, “Do we expect children to write 
too much too soon? Is the work of the 
intermediate grades to gain more and 
more power of expression through read- 
ing, dramatics, rhythms and discussions?” 


If the reader would agree to answer 
these questions in the affirmative, the next 
question is how to give them effective 
writing practice in these grades. Certain- 
ly there will be some children who can 
write freely and with little needed help. 
Also there may be children who should 
dictate their stories to insure against prac- 
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ticing errors. With the others it is help- 
ful to do closely supervised writing at 
least until there is an understanding of 
acceptable standards for written work. 
Effective results in building those stand- 
ards can grow from a class project in 
which each child owes it to his group to 
be correct. We should be happy if later 
he realizes he owes it to himself. Last 
year our fifth grade wrote a book of 
advertisements for Book Week. Each 
child wrote his ad, mounted it and gave 
it proper illustrations. Since it was a 
class book, each child had a real responsi- 
bility to meet the standards of the group. 
Here are three of their advertisements 
from middle, low, and top thirds of group 
respectively: 

Stop! Look! Listen! Men’s hats! Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins wonderful hats! The 
feathers came from the Never Never land! 
In a little house in a big grassy meadow 
lives Cock Robin the bird who gave the 
feathers to Bartholomew. The cloth was 


made by Winnie the Pooh’s own hands. 
Come one, come all! Hats are going fast. 


FreppyY THE Pic’s 
304 Milky Way 


Buy some winged shoes at the lowest 
price. They’re bright and will delight you. 
They were made by Vulcan and shipped 
straight down to earth by Mercury. Cross 
Main Street down by a pet shop, over to 
Apple Street and into the 


HOUSE OF WINGED SHOES 


They will make you ten times younger 
than you are. 


SHE FLOATS THROUGH THE AIR 
WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE. 


You will, too, if you get the new Mary 
Poppins umbrella. 


These umbrellas are the same Mary Pop- 
pins style but a bright cherry red. The ma- 
terial is a magic silk. It is from the silk 
worms that belonged to the mother of the 
five Chinese brothers. 
can’t last forever. 


Come now! 


They 








THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


WINNIE THE POOH, MANAGER OF 
POOH CORNER DEPARTMENT STORE 


This year in a fourth grade we have 
made an alphabet book, Bread and Milk 
Over the World. The preface and “J” 
sheet are given as illustrations. Each 
sheet has a decorative large letter, a 
written statement about each illustrative 
word and pictures. Many letters are rep- 
resented by two or more words. For in- 
stance the “Q” sheet has quern, quamash 
and quaff. 

Preface—This book is about how people 
in many lands get their bread and milk. 
One day when we were reading about bread 
and milk we thought wouldn’t it be fun to 
make an alphabet bread and milk book. So 
we got to work. It was surprising to find 
so many plants and animals we never heard 
of before. We learned to work better in 
sentences, spelling, writing and making de- 
signs. We had much fun in making it. 


“J? IS FOR JOURNEY 
If you take a journey around the world 
you will see that every country has its 
bread and milk. You will find bread here 
and milk there. Because wherever you go, 
to Africa or to Asia, you will always find 
bread or milk. But of course this bread or 

milk might seem very strange to you. I 

think you would find some of this bread 

and milk very good. 

Another activity, interesting and effec- 
tive, is the group composition. The fol- 
lowing illustration was the culmination 
of a whole year’s experience in watching 
our new school grow around us. Our 
fourth grade had often listened for dif- 
ferent sounds, had run bull-dozers and 
huge cranes in pantomime and rhythm, 
had talked of smells and had investigated 
materials. However, in June when this 
composition took form, it went so fast 
that only an adult could have recorded it. 
They walked it, beat it in rhythms on 
desks, searched for words, juggled phrases, 
and pantomimed. As it is recorded here 
it is the result of months of living with 
those experiences compressed into a little 





over an hour’s dictation. It was used as 
the invocation at the ceremonies dedicat- 
ing our new school: 

INVOCATION 


What makes a new school? 

The damp earth as it’s being dug up, 

The dirty smoke of the groaning steam 
shovel, 

The fresh clean pine mixed with moist 
cement, 

Moving trucks mingle stuffy dust with 
stale exhaust, 

Growing walls send out brick dust and 
strong mortar, 

Choking tar, spongey putty, warm new 
sawdust, 

Cool heavy wetness of plaster, oily varnish, 

Drying paint—all these makes a new school. 

What makes a new school? 

The creaking steam shovel, rumbling in the 
earth. 

The chugging bull-dozer pushing the earth 
and trees, 

Soft thud, thud, thud and chop, chop, chop 
of the pick and ax, 

The gurgling water swishing through the 
pumps, 

The squshy cement pouring in the molds, 

Loud clang, clang, clang and bump, swing, 
click of girders, 

Slip, slap of the trowel and mortar, 

Panting of the lumbering trucks. 

Tip, bang, tap, clink of hammers, 

Hollow sounds of wheelbarrows on board 


walks, 

Buzzing saws, falling trees, crackling rub- 
bish, 

Workmen’s voices—al] these make a new 
school. 


Another type of group composition is 
our “America is” which is described in 
Childhood Education for April, 1941. 

The writer has found it helpful in 
securing creative writing to work in 
literature, rhythms, pantomimes, drama- 
tics, art or in any and in as many fields 
as the child may be able to gain imagina- 
tive ideas, which are the stuff of which 
any expressive writing is made. Also, 
there are some illustrations of ways found 
helpful in building a positive attitude to- 
ward taking it for granted that any re- 
cording of those ideas will be correct in 
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form. Of course a fourth or fifth grade 
teacher will accept some sentences which 
an upper grade teacher might frown up- 
on, but she should try not to accept in- 
complete sentences. She will often accept 
stories in which the tense sequence is 
labored. At fourth and fifth grade levels 
she should expect them to use capitals in 
all meeded situations, to close sentences 
with proper punctuation and to spell cor- 
rectly. From many should be expected 
paragraphing, correct use of quotation 
marks and the comma in address; from a 
few, the apostrophe in the possessive 
forms. 


To answer the question asked in the 
title is still difficult. If one believes the 
answer is “yes” surely children will have 
too much practice of error. If one be- 
lieves the answer is “no” (without quali- 
fication) surely much harm can be done 
to ideas and attitudes. The answer is to 
be found in neither extreme. Our prob- 
lem is to learn how to qualify and modify 
our “yes” or “no.” 


To illustrate that children when work- 
ing individually do carry over these ideas 
into their free writing, there follow three 
bits of such writing. Fred’s story is from 
the low quartile of his group and two 
expressions are from the upper quartile 
of their groups. 


Fred’s story has no title. 


One Sunday evening Mr. Jimmy sat in 
front of his old log cabin that stood by the 
edge of the ravine. He was waiting for the 
moon to come up. His dog Zipper was 
lying beside his chair. It was a quiet eve- 
ning and warm. He was thinking of Fluffy 
the cat that ran away. That made him 
feel sad. The moon was just coming over 
the tree tops. He looked up and saw a pic- 
ture of Fluffy in the moon. Every night 
he saw a picture of Fluffy in the moon 
when it came up. 


Nancy has a book of her poems called 


“Plum Tree Poems.” This poem she 
wrote early in her sixth grade year. 
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COLORS 
I’ve thought of all the colors 
And picked my favorite hue 
It’s blue. 
There’s pink and green and lavender, 
But I like blue. 
The sky is blue 
And water, too, 
And other things 
Both old and new. 
But they’re not the reasons 
I like blue. 
I wish I knew. 
Do you? 


Beverly's story is about animals from a 


fabulous Zoo which her fifth grade group 


had real fun imagining. 


SKINNY 
Top By OscaR THE MONKEY 

One sunny day I was walking along 
when I met my closest friend Skinny. 
Skinny is half horse and half giraffe and 
is red all over except for his eyes, nose, 
mouth and hoofs. Skinny was born in 
Africa where his father a giraffe had mar- 
ried his mother a horse that had run away. 
Skinny had been caught and brought to 
America for the Zoo. 


I had been Skinny’s best friend in Africa 
and I am what they call a stowaway. I hid 
on the boat all the way to America. Then 
I had made myself comfortable in a small 
clearing near a big forest. 


“Skinny,” I said with surprise, “Skinny, 
how did you escape?” 


Well we chattered away until it was al- 
most dark. Then I took Skinny to the 
hollow tree where I live. Skinny again told 
me how he got out and how horrible it all 
was. The story I’m going to tell you is 
about Skinny trying to get back to Africa. 

“Oscar,” said Skinny to me one day, 
“Oscar, I have a thrilling idea. Do you 
wish to hear it?” 

“Of course I will,” I said, because I knew 
I would have to listen anyway. “I hope it 
isn’t like the rest of them though,” I added. 

“| think that after living here two whole 


days that we ought to go back to Africa 
again.” 

“What?” I said. But Skinny was firm 
so I told him I’d try anything once. “By 
the way Skinny, you can make all the prep- 
arations,” I said because I didn’t know 
how we could get back. 

A week later Skinny who hadn’t men- 
tioned Africa since last week said, “Oscar, 
I have it all planned.” 


“What planned?” I said. 


> 


“Listen,” said Skinny, “I have your bags 
all packed and we are leaving tonight.” 


When Skinny said this I jumped for joy 
at the thought of my native land. We took 
our bags and went down to the harbor. 


“By bags I mean a few paper bags full of 


food to eat on the way. As I was saying we 
took our bags and when we reached the 
harbor crept upon the boat that was sailing 
for Africa. We were sure it took only 
seven or eight days to reach Africa but 
after we had traveled for around two weeks 
we began to wonder. 


One night the boat stopped and Skinny 
and I were very happy, but too sea-sick to 
jump up and down. Instead we walked 
off the ship smiling faintly. But when we 
got off we were very disappointed because 
it didn’t look anything like Africa. 


Even in the pale moonlight we thought 
it resembled America! We walked or should 
I say stumbled dragging our feet until we 
couldn’t take another step. Then we set- 
tled down in a hollow tree to rest. Though 
we did think it rather strange we saw no 
resemblance to Africa. 


I woke up first when the sun was high 
over head. I didn’t have the heart to wake 
Skinny up so I decided to look around my- 
self. Presently I saw Skinny awaking and 
he joined me. Then came the most heart 
breaking experience. We somehow or other 
found out that we had only gone on a two 
week fishing trip and that we were now at 
my hollow tree in America. 


We haven’t done much planning to reach 
Africa again but Skinny will probably get 


another idea. 





















The selection of words for the spelling 

program and the development of learn- 

ing procedures should be guided by three 

basic considerations: 

1. The child should learn the words 
that he needs, when he needs them. 


2. His uses for words should be de- 
termined by his real uses for writ- 
ing. 

3. Genuine occasions and opportuni- 
ties for writing grow only out of 
vital activities and experiences. 


Lists of words drawn from the spelling 
text have somewhat the same relation to 
a child’s daily writing as do lists of words 
drawn from the dictionary to his talking 
or his reading. The dictionary is used as 
a check and a reference, not as a source 
of vocabulary. 


There are two classes of words that 
the: pupil uses in his daily writing, those 
which occur occasionally and are supplied 
as he needs them, and those which occur 
frequently and which, therefore, he should 
master. Each of these groups of words 
varies from class to class, even from child 
to child. There is no way of predicting 
at what age or grade level the pupil will 
employ each of the several thousands of 
words that elementary school pupils are 
known to use. 

Of course, if the writing that the child 
does in school consists of the copying of 
dictated exercises, the filling in of blanks, 
the writing of themes on assigned sub- 
jects, or the composition of letters that 
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REVIEW readers will remember Miss Guilfoile’s excellent article of last spring. 
Here she presents a sound, effective plan for the solution of a troublesome problem. 
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have no real purpose, he has no genuine 
uses for words. 


In a live classroom the children are 
whole-heartedly absorbed in things which 
relate to real life. The program is de- 
veloped so that social studies, science, and 
literature are not just school subjects but 
real experiences which the group lives to- 
gether. The children exercise much choice 
in their activities, take part in the plan- 
ning, and share in the evaluation of the 
day’s work. In such a situation a multi- 
tude of opportunities arise for real writ- 
ing. Then, too, it is in this kind of setting 
that the creative spirit is most likely to 
be encouraged and children most often 
record their original ideas for the fun and 
joy of expression. So far as spelling is 
concerned the question is not where to 
find the words for practice, but how to 
cope with the varied needs for words, and 
how to mastér a sufficiently large number 
of the words used in order to gain in- 
creasing freedom in writing. 


Three Types Of Spelling Instruction 

In three classrooms in which the chil- 
dren were comparable in ability and in 
grade level the spelling activities de- 
scribed below were in progress. 

Class A: 

A column of words assigned by the 
teacher was being studied by all the chil- 
dren. They were using such procedures 
as copying the word three times, spelling 
aloud to each other, writing from memory 
and then checking. 
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They appeared to be working happily 
and successfully. Their response evident- 
ly was motivated by several factors— 
admiration for their teacher and desire 
for her approval, the hope of an A on 
the test paper to show parents at home, 
and satisfaction in doing better than other 
children. There was at least one who was 
actuated by sheer game spirit. He said, 
“Gee, I thought I could lick those words, 
and I did!” 

Class B: 

The group had listed at the teacher's 
suggestion words which would be needed 
in writing valentines to members of their 
families and friends. They were studying 
long lists “because we can write a lot of 
valentines if we know a lot of words.” 
After the words to be copied into indi- 
vidual practice books were checked the 
class engaged in a review discussion of 
the best methods of practice. They used 
several of these procedures. This “word 
unit” as it was called was used through- 
out the week. Tests on the words re- 
vealed about the same range of success-as 
in the first classroom, but with more 
wholesome attitudes toward success and 
failure. There were no general grades on 
the papers but children compared the 
words checked by the teacher with the 
original correct lists to find their errors. 

During the previous week the children 
had practiced the spelling of the names 
of states because they were being intro- 
duced to the geography of the United 
States. They would, in December, learn 
to spell the names of articles for their 
gift lists for Christmas. 


Class C: 

This class had on a large chart a list 
of words under the following heading, 
Werds We Need to Buy the Microscope. 
Asked what they meant by “needing 
words” they explained, “We wanted a 
microscope to do a lot of things with. 


First we wrote a letter to the company 
that makes microscopes to see how much 
they cost and how much you could see 
with a cheap one. We wrote to the Busi- 
ness Manager to see if the Board of Edu- 
cation would buy us one. When they 
wouldn’twe planned to earn some money, 
so we decided to have a bazaar. We wrote 
the names of all the things we could 
make. We wrote lists of supplies that 
the art teachers and the principal could 
get for us. We wrote plans about mak- 
ing some of the things. The group that 
made the cookies needed recipes. We had 
to write lots of things and now we are 
going to write price lists and letters to 
our mothers to come and buy our things 
so we will have the money for the micro- 
scope. We need some new words every 
day. We practice some of the words so 
we'll know them always, and we just look 
at some of them and copy them. We 
need so many words that we don’t have 
time to learn the spelling of all of them.” 
Filed for easy access were other charts 
and duplicated word lists, representing 
the many interesting activities which the 
children had shared during the year. 


In this classroom was every device 
known to help children help themselves 
and all of them were being used. One 
of these illustrated the continuity in the 


situation very clearly. It was labeled 
“Words For All Kinds Of Writing.” 
Charles who had devised the caption ex- 
plained, “At the beginning of school we 
were making a room library. We had ten 
dollars. We wrote letters about the prices 
of books. We wrote lists of the books we 
would like to buy. Some boys and girls 
wrote notes about certain books and 
pinned them up on the bulletin board to 
get people to vote for those books. Alice 
wrote a little book herself and typed it 
out because she was in such a hurry to 
get our library started. It was about her 
Scotty dogs. We put some of the words 













we were learning then into this box. We 
have used them lots of times. They are 
special words and we study them a lot. 
We are always putting some more words 
into the box.” 


Evaluating The Plans 


The three classrooms described above 
are typical. The activities illustrate ap- 
proaches to education that run the gamut 
from meager and limited school exercises 
to rich and inclusive experiences used to 
their utmost for child growth. 


In Class A the spelling exercise was an 
end in itself and producing a limited 
amount of learning, some of it good, 
some of it bad. 

In Class B the spelling practice grew 
out of a simple but truly educative ex- 
perience. There was purpose in the prac- 
tice. It had relationship to an interesting 
situation. The pupils were animated by 
sincere desire to learn something to meet 
a recognized need. The writing grew out 
of a childlike situation having its roots 
in home life and school relationships. 
The lack of continuity in the spelling pro- 
gram was typical of the lack of continuity 
in the program as a whole. As in Class 
A the teacher had failed to take into ac- 
count the fact that the pupils were differ- 
ent in their abilities and in their interests. 


In Class C the spelling situation was 
the outgrowth of an unfolding series of 
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highly educative experiences which had 
led the children through an endless chain 
of happy and useful activities. The spell- 
ing program was an almost perfect indi- 
cator of the program as a whole. There 
was no need for assigned lists. Natural | 
uses for words created continuously grow- 
ing lists. There was no need for marks 
or for competition. Every child had sound 
reasons, clearly recognized by himself, 
for mastering the words that he, under 
guidance, selected for mastery. There was 
no need for failure. Each pupil estimated, 
with his teacher's help, how many new 
words he could add to his I Know These 
list each week and he practiced that many. 
All other words that he used could be 
found in his I Use These list or in the 
many word sources supplied in the class. 


The teacher checked frequently with 
the adopted text and with research studies 
in order to see what relation the’ words 
chosen through this process bore to lists 
in general use. On occasions she added 
to the group list being developed for 
mastery by the whole class certain words 
which had not yet appeared. 


On other occasions she wondered 
whether the research students might not 
have arrived at different conclusions had 
they begun with the needs that children 
have for words in genuine, life-like, 
writing situations. 
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of Retarded Children 
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Last month Miss Schmidt told the remarkable story of a group of “mentally deficient” 
girls who learned to understand and enjoy fine books. In this article she tells about an- 
other phase of their development in the language arts. 


She was rightly nicknamed Giggles; 
scarcely ever had she appeared with seri- 
ous expression. Now, under her solemn 
gaze, I grew uncomfortable. Something 
most unusual must be about to happen. 


Softly, and with due emphasis she con- 
fided: 


“I wrote a poem.” 


She waited while this momentous news 
had its effect on a startled audience. Then 
she added: 


“And I can sing it for you, too.” 


We were all properly impressed, in- 
cluding Giggles. I felt twenty-five pairs 
of eyes focused on the flushed and shin- 
ing nine-year-old with awed appreciation. 
At that moment they would have ap- 
plauded with sincerity whatever her offer- 
ing might be. She needed little encour- 
agement to sing for us “The Train.” The 
words consisted mostly of choo-choo-choo 
with modifications, and the melody was a 
simple scale variant, but no matter— 
Giggles had made up a poem and a tune 
“out of her own head.” That was enough 
to set off the spark in more than one of 
her audience. Together Giggles and I 
overcame the difficulties of a piano and 
it was with wonder that she and others 
found out the “sounds that come out of 
a piano sound like what you sing.” By 
the end of that day the words and music 
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had been taught to her enthusiastic ad- 
mirers by the composer, aided by a halt- 
ing but determined use of the piano. 


“The Train” was inspired by a first 
view of a stream-liner. We had gone to 
the station to see its beauties as much 
because at that time stream-liners were 
news, as because we were deeply intent 
on a study of street cars, buses, and trains 
and how they were used to carry city 
traffic quickly and safely. 


Our Story Book 


Streamliners and airports, cables and 
telephones, all proved to be exciting ex- 
periences that stimulated excursions into 
both the industrial and language arts. 
Our numerous group as well as individual 
activities were too happy not to be shared, 
so we wrote Our Story Book, the intro- 
ductory paragraph of which set forth its 
purpose. 

This is our story book. In it we will tell 
about the things we do in our room. We 
will draw pictures of the things we do. 
We will tell how to make the things we 


make. We will tell about the trips we take 
and what we see. 


At first Our Story Book reported events 
meticulously and meagerly. When King 
Edward abdicated his throne, he merited 
but passing mention, and then only be- 
cause he was speaking on the same night 
Louis and Francis hung our mural: 








Now our wall poster was all ready to 
hang. Louis and Francis put it up one 
afternoon. They borrowed a big step-ladder 
from Mr. Wagner. Then they measured 
our front wall. We wanted to find the 
place where it would look the nicest. It 
just fit the front wall. Louis and Francis 
used thumb tacks to put it up. They 
worked very carefully. They put it up 
very straight. 


When it was up it was very late. It was 
four o’clock. That night some teachers 
came to our room to visit. They were Mrs. 
Harbison and Miss Morse, who teach up- 
stairs. Some eighth grade boys and girls 
came down to see our room, too. 


That was the night King Edward spoke 
over the radio. We all stayed to hear him. 
When he finished his speech we turned, off 
the radio. Then we cleaned up the scraps 
and went home. The room looked very 
nice. 


When with a spurt of inventive genius, 
August made a telephone, Our Story Book 
told the tale of his many trials and fail- 


ures, the generous help of Joe and Louis 
and Francis, and his final success: 


August got some real wire. He wired the 
receiver to the stand. It was a good tele- 
phone. It did not come apart. 


The telephone went with its maker 
when we visited the Telephone Company. 


The men asked us what we did at school. 
We told them. They said the telephone was 
very good. One of the men said August 
would be an inventor. Another one said 
he would be a good engineer. The telephone 


was made all right. All the parts were 
there. 


August's telephone needed a switch- 
board, which Robert and Louis obligingly 


constructed. But, sorrow of sorrows, no 


light flicked on and off at the switch- 
board till: 


One day Fiedot and Joe showed us some- 
thing. It was a surprise. Fiedot had worked 
on it at home. It was a machine to make 
the lights work. Fiedot used a light anda 
battery and some string. He pulled the 
string and the light went on. He pulled tit 
again and they went off. 
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Then he put the machine in our big 
switchboard. He made the string work 
with the ropes. Then the light went on 
when the rope was pulled. The light went 
out when the rope went in the hole. We 
used the switchboard many times. We were 
very proud of Fiedot. He did a good job. 


Individual Free Expression 
Factual as was the reporting in Our 

Story Book, it gave a confidence in in- 
dividual expression which grew freer in 
such offerings as Fred’s: 

Taxis, taxis, coming down the street 

Just like little yellow-ants 

Crawling on wheel-feet. 


and John’s: 


Airplanes are autos in the air. 
Clouds are their white roads everywhere. 


Sometimes a dash of make-believe gave 
a lift to a too-well-patterned bit: 


ADVENTURING 
Sometimes I’m a pirate daring 
Forth on adventures strange, afaring 
Searching for gems and glittering gold. 
I am strong, and very bold. 
When the cannons roar, I hear. 
I laugh, I shout, I have no fear. 
And all about me bright swords clash 
And gainst my ship the wild waves dash. 
“You’re dreaming again,’ they say to me. 
But I love to dream of my ship at sea. 


Florence was a timid, undernourished 
girl of eleven, with six younger brothers 
and sisters, all of whom looked to her for 
care, since mother was working, and 


“daddy doesn’t ever come home, any- 
more.” 


But spring days also brought ‘“Rain- 
drops”: 
When the raindrops fall 
They look like little men 
Tumbling from the sky. 
and 


THE WoopreEcKER 
He has a red feather 
On the top of his head. 
‘I’m lookiag for, bugs and insects, 
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early days in the class that her ambition 
was to write for True Stories, decided to 
substitute instead, “The Clouds.” 


THe CLoups 
As I laid down on the soft, green grass 
And watch the clouds sail by, 
They look like sheep walking home at night 
With their shepherd in the sky. 
The big, round sun guides them safely home 
When the night is darkening the sky 
God puts them in their pen of stars 
Until tomorrow rolls by. 


Fay, who was spending her first year 
in the city, rejoiced at the change of sea- 
sons: 

SPRING 
Spring has come, the birds are here 
The leaves are green, the sky is clear. 
The snow is gone, and melted away. 
So let us be happy this beautiful day. 


And then one day in late May, with 
rain pouring down windows inky with 
the wet blackness outside, I reminded 
Fiedot—of the switchboard fame—that 
sooner or later he must leave and go 
home. Absent-mindedly he agreed, “only 
wait a minute.” Obediently I waited. In 
two's and three’s the rest of the group 
buttoned on galoshes, carefully selected 
umbrellas, got into raincoats, and with 
the nasal tones of spring colds called back 
what would have been, in other weather, 
cheery good-nights. 


Fiedot finished in but a minute. 


“Gee, I’m sorry if I kept you too late. 
You have to go home early tonight? I 
wanted to get it finished right when I 
thought of it.” 


“Tt” was: 


THUNDER STORM 
I saw a man leaping in the sky 
Against the sunlight. 
I saw him hammering on a cloud rock 
Far up in the sky 
Ver? ston, the sky+turned BPAY + 40, 
The great: great ‘tops of raih campo: 
Flashes of lightning sparkled; 
Crash} went; tite hammer}. 
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Cultivating The Creative Impulse 

Like all children, these boys and girls 
can express themselves creatively when 
they have something to say. How they 
communicate their ideas depends in large 
measure on the freedom with which their 
own thoughts have been permitted to 
grow and become mobile. If their ideas 
have been repressed within narrow pat- 
terns, either of form or text, their ex- 
pressions will be stunted in quality and 
stereotyped in form. If rich and varied ex- 
periences form their background, and if 
confidence in other children and teachers 
and their parents have given to them the 
small measure of security which is every 
child’s due, their communications will 
likewise be rich and varied and freely 
expressed. 


Expression in language arts can be 
considered creative when it is conceived 
by the child as a purposeful communica- 
tion of his own ideas, and when he is 
given freedom as to how he shall express 
these ideas. In form it may be a poem, a 
song, essay, letter or dramatic sketch. In 
length, likewise, it will vary according to 
the nature of the idea. 


Since the quality of expression becomes 
creative or directed according as the com- 
munication is stimulated internally by the 
writer himself, or externally by another, 
dullness or slowness of response in chil- 
dren does not of itself preclude creative 
response. Rather is this quality depend- 
ent on the human relationships which 
color the experiences of children as they 
live day by day with teachers and other 
boys and girls. 


The background of failures, discourage- 
ments, and misunderstandings which have 
made the mentally defective child an ag- 
gressive or a solitary personality, increase 
the difficulties of developing confidence, 
‘happiness, and personal values; but these 
+. are the fruits of previous personality mal- 














adjustments that have been allowed to 
grow and fester, and not the concomitants 
of mental deficiency. 


The teacher of retarded children can 
stimulate and encourage spontaneity by 
creating an atmosphere, both physical 
and personal, of friendliness in the class- 
room, and by making of each day an ex- 
perience to be enjoyed by each as an 
individual and shared by all as a group. 
She must see that activities of vital inter- 
est and significance to the children are 
stimulated. She must help to expand real 
experiences, for the backgrounds of many 
slow-learning children are woefully im- 
poverished both in quality and extent. As 
these knowledges of real living grow, 
she must guide the development and con- 
centration of new and worth-while in- 
terests, and from these experiences will 
come increased attention to and appre- 
ciation of vivid, significant details in the 
whole pattern of living. 


As the teacher works with children 
She is able to note with satisfaction the 
gradual relaxing of tensions and the gen- 
eral change in appearance and responsive 
behavior in her classroom. Effects do not 
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stop with the child in the classroom, but 
frequently extend to families and some- 
times whole communities." There was 
Dorothy's essay on “New Freedoms for 
Me”—written seven months after she 
had come from war-torn Poland, which 
essay Julia borrowed to take home for her 
parents to enjoy. Dorothy’s essay was the 
topic of that family’s evening discus- 
sion, with the result that Julia’s father 
decided to enroll in a citizenship class for 
the foreign-born. There was Evelyn’s re- 
habilitation from an antagonistic, belliger- 
ent, incompetent child to an attractive 
young girl, designing and making her 
own clothes, and now, out-of-school, suc- 
cessfully holding a job which is the main 


support of her foster parents and step- 
sister.” 


Creative expression comes from the re- 
tarded as well as other children when 
they are given an opportunity to live 
creatively and work happily and usefully 
in an atmosphere of comradeship and co- 
operation. 


1Community participation in class activities is de- 
scribed fully in ‘‘ New Social Horizons for the Mental- 
ly Retarded,” American Citizen, Nov., 1941. 


2 Evelyn’s story is told in The Intelligence and En- 


vironments of Mental Deviates, unpublished. Master’s 
thesis. 








Plurals of Proper Names 


EVALINE 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


N a test recently given to pupils in 

widely separated schools, a frequency- 

of-error list was made on mistakes 
occurring in a “average” group of 287 
eleventh grade papers. 


Attention is called here to errors made 
in pluralizing proper nouns, and the 
writer points out a possible explanation 
for them. 


Note these two sentences: 


The Smiths have returned from 
Europe. 


The Harrises are living on Third 
Avenue. 


Testees had been directed to write in 
the blanks respectively the correct forms 
of the nouns Smith and Harris. Out of 
the 278 cases here considered 86 had 
the wrong form for the first plural and 
170 for the second. 


The most common error in the first 
sentence was the spelling Smith’s. The 
most common error in the second was 
Harris’. Other spellings found were 
Harris’s, Harris, and Harris’es. These 
errors indicate faulty knowledge of 
plurals, not merely confusion with pos- 
sessives. 


Proper nouns are simply pluralized, 
but it would seem that textbook makers 


expect them to slip of themselves into 


PRIBBLE’ 
Teachers College 


one of the two regular rules: “Add s” 
(Andersons, Franks, Emils) or “Add es 
if the extra syllable is necessary” ( Joneses, 
Harrises, Charleses ) . 


An examination of four series of ex- 
cellent language textbooks with 1939, 
1940, 1941, and 1942 copyrights shows 
almost complete lack of attention to this 
very troublesome point. Below is indi- 
cated their treatment. 

Fifth Grade 

In the three texts that treat the subject 
of plurals of nouns, rules for making 
common nouns plural are well covered. 
No mention is made of proper names. 

Sixth Grade 

In all four series rules for making com- 
mon nouns plural are thoroughly given. 
In one text one prorer noun with its plural 
(Joneses) is given, with no comment. 

Seventh Grade 


Here too in one of the series, one 
proper noun (Joneses) is listed without 
comment. 

Eighth Grade 

In this grade no text makes any men- 
tion whatever of any proper noun. 

The writer believes that while Smiths 
is as simple as girls, it is not simpler. The 
former needs teaching as much as the 
latter. 


1 Miss Pribble is co-author of the Pribble-McCrory tests 
and author of Improving My English. 












Writing the Magazine 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College 


Kearney, Nebraska 


RADES FIVE AND SIX are in 

the same room, and are super- 

vised by the same teacher in the 
A. O. Thomas Laboratory School, of the 
State Teachers College in Kearney, Ne- 
braska. Hence the pupils work on many 
projects together. The classes are rarely 
large, and the supervisor usually has two 
or more student teachers with her each 
semester. 


During the spring semester (1942) of 
this year, the pupils centered much of 
their English and history work around a 
project of writing a magazine. It fur- 
nished an incentive for the use of refer- 
ence materials, for creative work in verse 
and prose, for the examination of maga- 
zine material. The material prepared was 
tested by both the ear and the eye. For 
as a climax in the spring the children 
were to give an account of the project 
over the radio from the college studio, at 
which time they read some of their stories, 
their essayettes, and their poems. 


Art work also was included, for some 
of the children illustrated their poems 
and their stories. Naturally their work in 
nature study and science had a place in 
their magazine. As a finished product, 
the magazine was prepared by the chil- 
dren themselves, and it included the best 
work in most of the areas of learning 
they had experienced during the semester. 


The teachers found that through com- 
mittees, and through popular vote the 
children eliminated what was not repre- 
sentative of their work, and through that 
very experience received training in tactful 
criticism, in working together for the good 
of the whole, and were likewise inspired 
to do their best on their assignments. 





I presume such a magazine should be 
called an “Annual” publication. Or 
should we say a semi-annual publication? 
Regardless of the proper terminology, the 
children derived more inspiration than 
would have been possible had there been 
no incentive beyond grades, or wall ex- 
hibits, or teacher praise. They felt they 
were doing something constructive. When 
the work was completed, put together be- 
tween two board covers, they had a fin- 
ished project. They had done something 
constructive. 


When the magazine was finished, the 
classes began their radio script. What 
would be the best way to tell about it? 
Again there were discussions, committee 
meetings, and class votes. They decided 
that merely telling about the work would 
not be sufficient. They wanted to read 
some of the work, and describe some of 
the other parts which did not lend them- 
selves to radio reading. That meant the 
class had to build a continuity. Radio was 
not a strange experience to these pupils, 
for most of them have been talking and 
singing over the radio every since they 
started in the kindergarten. Furthermore, 
“script” and “continuity,” studio “man- 
ners” and operator's “signals” were part 
of their experience. 


They selected one sixth grader to act as 
announcer, or narrator. Margaret Ann 
was chosen, because her voice “went over” 
on the radio. She speaks pleasantly and 
distinctly. So Margaret Ann was an- 


nounced by the studio director. Then she 
told what the program would be, who 
were in it, and what each member would 


do. 
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The radio program was the climax of 
a very successful project. The children 
had transcended books. They had used 
them for references. The assignments 
were not “just for fun.” Each one served 
a vital purpose beyond the immediate use. 
Each student had some of his representa- 
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tive work included. It was “in print.” 
There were the ways of democracy demon- 
strated rather than talked about. They 
had had experiences in passing judgment 
on one another’s work. They had seen 
their work “in print.” Others had heard 
it given over the air. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


It is . . . recommended that 


(1) In this crisis the schools devote themselves directly to the great fundamental 
purposes of education—the preparation of intelligent citizens who understand, believe 
in, and practice the ideals of democracy; the preservation of national unity; the safe- 
guarding of health; the training for vocational competence; the development of a sense 
of responsibility for the common welfare; and the maintenance of sound, wholesome 


community life. 


(2) The existing minimum term length for rural schools be maintained in spite 
of pressures in the name of economy or labor shortage, and that school and other com- 


munity authorities co-operate in accepting responsibility 


school age attend school. 


to see that all children of 





The Experience Unit in 
the First Grade 


SISTER MARY RICHARDINE 
Corpus Christi School 
New York City 


GROUP OF first grade teachers 
A visited our school this spring to 
observe our procedure in teach- 
ing. They stated that they were making 
preparations for initiating the activity 
movement in their classrooms and were 
concerned about how to make the change. 
The questions they asked and the way in 
which they stated those inquiries indi- 
cated that their idea of teaching by the 
Unit Method meant 
1. Selecting a big idea to be worked out 
(they indicated that units had already 
been selected for them). 
Correlating all subject matter in such 
a way as to have it dependent on the 
central unit 
a. Reading must depend on the major 
theme 
(1) Charts made from experiences 
of the children 
(2) Stories from readers selected 
because of pertinence to the 
subject 
b. Number must be so manipulated 
as to be an outgrowth of the main 
topic 
c. Music must lend creative charm to 
it 
d. Spelling lists must be drawn up 
as a result 
e. Dramatic play must confine itself 
to the interest chosen for the class 
to study 
f. All other school subjects must be 
directly related to the major interest 
g. A culminating activity must defi- 
nitely and emphatically end the 
enterprise. 


My own reaction to the Unit Method 
of teaching had long before this rejected 
such a stereotyped plan. From an experi- 
ence of many years of working with chil- 
dren of six and seven years I am con- 
vinced that these young boys and girls 
still have a good deal of individuality and 
only beginnings of co-operative social 
effort and that they have interests as 
widely separated as a desire to know 
about farm animals and the urge to be a 
conductor on a train. Because their in- 
terests are so varied they can be happy 
working on almost any one of them at a 
given time (especially if a little pressure 
is brought to bear) but they work more 
genuinely in small groups and with 
several interests being pursued simulta- 
neously. 


The Experience Unit 

Perhaps my nearest explanation of 
what I consider a working plan comes 
under the caption “experience unit.” A 
group of children consisting of an entire 
class of thirty-five come together to dis- 
cuss what they would like to work on -for 
some ensuing weeks. The incentive may 
be a pile of unused building blocks, a trip, 
a story told by the teacher or one of the 
children, a question asked, a picture, a 
new child, etc., etc. Talk is free and 
moves from phase to phase of relevant or 
irrelevant matter. Then comes the pro- 
posal of one of the children, or of the 
teacher, that “we build a train and play 
conductor and engineer” or “we make a 
big picture to show how wild animals 
live in the jungles” or “we make a movie 
about soldiers and sailors,” etc. Children 
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volunteer to work on the proposed piece 
of construction. Sometimes the children 
ask certain boys or girls to take part “be- 
cause you're a good builder.” The other 
children go their separate ways for the 
time being until another meeting is 
called and new co-operation is asked, 
criticism invited, suggestions welcomed, 
new workers enlisted. Thus, loosely per- 
haps, but without undue coercion the 
major interest of the class is worked out. 
All take part in the initial proposals. All 
may take part in the moving forward of 
the work before it emerges into a new 
interest. All profit by contact with each 
of the active workers. But all the while 
this rather large idea is unfolding many 
distinctly personal and individual plans 
are being carried to fruition. Reading 
may, or may not, contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem (remember the ages 
of the children and their limited com- 
mand of tools) but I do not purposely 
sit down at definite periods to compose 
with the children experience charts: 


We Made A Ferry Boat. 
John Was Captain. 
When The Boat Started 
He Blew The Whistle 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Toot! 


Nor do we sing ferry boat songs exclu- 
sively, or recite only boat poetry! 


One interest merges into another usual- 
ly with the characteristic spontaneity of 
youth. But when it does not I find it 
worthwhile to bring the class to a dis- 
cussion of a variety of things, sounding 
them out and watching the flame of in- 
terest burn brightly or die down as con- 
cern to find out makes its appeal. 


During the course of the year the chil- 
dren thus work with many different 


groups. They sometimes work alone. 
They are encouraged to try out all the 
media available in the classroom: block- 
building, easel painting, clay, finger paint- 
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ing, constructing with wood, wiring elec- 
tric batteries, watching the turtle, trying 
out tunes on the bottle-rack, sewing, 
drawing, weaving. Often materials are 
brought from home to be worked on in 
school. 


In my role of guidance I consider it 
essential to see that each child work with 
at least three different media (depending 
on the length of time he keeps an interest 
in one and the ability with which he 
secures satisfaction in the use of any 
particular one) during the course of the 
year, that he work both with others and 
alone, that he mingle and make new 
friends even though he shows preference 
for one particular child throughout the 
year. 


Is it that my main concern is for growth 
of character and not knowledge accumu- 
lation? However that may be (I do, 
indeed, teach “subject matter” and at 
stated periods during the week: reading, 
writing, number, music, stories, poems, 
etc.) I think I would find it impossible 
to teach “subject matter” units in first 
grade because, to me, they seem only a 
new coating for the formal procedure of 
the old out-moded methods and are 
doomed to become as surely a bane to 
true education as the text-book method 
of our own school days. 


An Illustration 
As an example of the way in which a 
general interest in trains took on the pro- 
portions of a unit I offer this description 
of the work recently done by my six and 
seven-year-olds. 


The girls had avoided using the Patty 
Smith Hill building blocks and generally 
chose more individual types of activity 
during the first part of the year. So when 
the suggestion to build a train came from 
a girl I asked if she wouldn’t want to be 
one of the builders herself. Strangely 
enough she showed a diffidence unlike 
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the usual self-assurance of the six-year- 
old. I attributed this to a feeling of dis- 
trust of her own ability so I encouraged 
the girls to get together and try the block- 
building this time. Before long they 
called on the experience of the boys to 
show them the proper use of the bolts, 
pipes, cotter pins, etc. and soon boys and 
girls were working together in genuine 
harmony. Suggestions came from several 
of the children participating in other 
activities and in. the course of two or 
three weeks an engine with fender, head- 
lights, engineer's cab, levers, etc. and a 
passenger coach with roof and wide win- 
dows was ready for its first run. 


Dramatic play was spontaneous. Train 
noises were made so skillfully that the 
illusion of a real trainyard was easily 
achieved. Soon the passengers began to 
be limited to those who had tickets. This 
necessitated a ticket office, the use of toy 
money, a station. Then James insisted 


there be a redcap to carry parcels. Be- 
cause of his delightful imitation of the 
colored redcap James became the sole 
performer of the occupation A conductor 
to call stations, to collect tickets, or to 
punch them, came out of the need as it 
presented itself. 


Train stories in the Nila Blanton 
Smith books Tom’s Trip and At Home 
And Away were read with much interest. 
Pictures of the Pullman cars and dining 
cars fascinated these children. (I should 
insert here the explanation that the chil- 
dren were not taken as a group to see 
a_train because of the restrictions laid 
On trips since the opening of the war 
but they were encouraged individually to 
ask their parents to give them this ex- 
perience. After one such trip John told 
how he was not allowed to take his dog 
on the train with him but the dog was 
placed in the baggage car and retrieved 
at the end of the journey.) 


Places to go and stations to call made 
the individual conductors concerned about 
city names they had heard adults talking 
about or had seen pictures of in the 
movies. Argentina became one of the 
terminals after the group saw pictures of 
the South American country. 


No train songs seemed essential be- 
cause the children enjoyed too heartily 
the train sounds made by the different 
engineers. Nicholas tried an original one 
on the bottle-rack but was not particular- 
ly enthusiastic over it and after singing 
it once for the class abandoned interest 
in it. 

No attempt to put into reading form, 
such as experience charts, letters, word 
drills, etc. was made of the activity. A 
three-act (more truly a three-scene) play 
evolved in which three different groups 
of passengers took trips to three different 
destinations and this program was pre- 
sented before the second grade class “be- 
cause we were in to see their Saint 
Patrick Day play and it would be nice to 
invite them into our room to show them 
that we liked being asked in.” After this 
there was only one reason why the con- 
structed train should remain in the class- 
room, we had described its building in 
the news items of the school newspaper 
THE NEWS FLASH and had offered a 
free ride to the older children. The train 
was kept intact until a reasonable amount 
of time had elapsed for anyone who de- 
sired a ride to know about the offer. 


And that ended the classroom “unit” 
on trains. To many teachers, I am sure, 
it would be considered very badly handled. 
I let pass opportunity after opportunity 
for teaching: we did not get maps and 
locate each of the places the train took 
passengers to, we did not learn to call 
these off in proper sequence, “New York, 
New Jersey, Chicago, San Francisco” but 
went glibly from “Pennsylvania” to “Ar- 
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gentina, World’s Fair, Detroit,” we did 
not set definite prices on the tickets and 
buy them with the exact amount named, 
receiving change and getting adding and 
substracting practice accordingly, there 
were no “creative” poems composed, no 
systematic progression of learning in 
orderly fashion, no—but let me set in 
contrast the real growth that, I believe, 
came out of the undertaking: To name 
these in ABC order I might offer the fol- 
lowing, 


A. The girls handled a tool they be- 
lieved not meant for them (block 
building). 


B. A social situation was created which 
drew into contact children who be- 
fore had “been. left out” (Blaise, who 
because of delicate health attended 
only the morning sessions, begged to 
come on Thursday afternoon “because 
he knew we would play train and he 
was needed to be the ticket-agent.” ) 


C. Individual children found reassurance 
in the approval of their classmates 
( James, for his mimicry of the redcap, 
Carl, as most capable sound-maker 
for the engine, John, as successful 
conductor ). 


D. Self-criticism based on really “felt 








need” came after the play was shown 
to the second grade. Honest appraisal 
of the performance came from both 
the participants and the watchers. 


E. Purposeful observations of trains, 
workmen, places, caused changes to 
be made because of real thinking 
done by the children. 

F. The experience was keen fun and 
good wholesome social participation 
was evidenced throughout. 


Perhaps there were other outcomes but 
these I have enumerated satisfy me as 
to the worth-whileness of such activity. 
I may not have convinced one of those 
teachers that to abandon the “subject 
matter unit” did not mean to fail in the 
real purpose of the activity movement 
but I have clarified my own thinking 
sufficiently to feel that I am heading in 
the truer direction and that, in spite of 
mistakes and inefficiency, the true goal— 
building personalities with a purpose in 
life and pointing out the means of achiev- 
ing it with the things at their own dis- 
posal—is still kept in the foreground and 
the children themselves are the objects of 
education, not knowledge of facts (al- 
though these are the means to the end— 
but never the end itself). 












Evolution of A Class-Made 
Ballad | 


MARY WILLCOCKSON 
Miami University 


Oxford, Obio 


HAT CAN an elementary 
WV school do to develop high 
standards of expression? I 


shall describe briefly one small unit of 
rich living that could have been taught in 
any formal school with superior teacher- 
guidance. The fifth grade children in the 
McGuffey Elementary school wrote The 
Ballad of Uncle Sam. Later they broad- 
cast it over the Truly American Program 
of WLW. 


The teacher, who had been asked to 
demonstrate creative expression for a col- 
lege class, remembered that the music 
teacher had asked her to advertise the 
annual spring concert given by the high 
school. The special guest soloist, a Negro 


from Dayton, sang the Ballad for Ameri- 
cans. The teacher hoped that her chil- 
dren in the fifth grade could write some 
of their own music by the time that they 
reached the high school concert stage. 
She glowed with pride at the memory of 
the beautiful spirituals that the class had 
written last summer when Dr. Dykema 
of Columbia University had visited them, 
and which he included in his recent pub- 
lication. 

Miss Fisher thought of the lack of ex- 
perience of the class with the ballad form 
of expression. Why not encourage them 
to try this new form of creation? Per- 
haps they would desire to write A Ballad 
for Young Americans. She recalled the 
rich background the group had had in 
the social studies, dealing with regional 
life in the United States. The ballad 
might be a new way to integrate the 
year’s work. Anyway, there was an obli- 


gation for the class to entertain the en- 
tire school by giving an assembly. This 
ballad might satisfy this obligation. 


The children had mentioned the desire 
to give the retiring Director of McGuffey 
School a farewell party. Why not give 
him an inspirational one based on rich 
school-living instead of the usual ice 
cream kind? If the ballad proved suc- 
cessful, a radio station in Cincinnati 
might broadcast it to provide an addi- 
tional experience in an audience situation. 


Now she planned the kind of con- 
trolled environment that she must create 
in order to motivate the children. She 
borrowed the record, The Ballad for 
Americans, from the music department. 
She found poems in various books and 
magazines that described the making of 
America. She thought through the social 
science background that the children had 
had. She found a copy of the group of 
spirituals that Dr. Dykema had enjoyed. 
It was fun for her to block out a ballad of 
her own so that she had ideas to offer the 
class when needed, as well as to recognize 
difficulties that might be met. Her plan- 
ning would not be imposed upon the 
class but it was necessary to give her a 


feeling of readiness for her guidance of 
children. 


The group enjoyed the record, dis- 
cussed the spring concert that older chil-. 
dren in the school family were giving, 
recalled the spirituals that they had writ- 
ten and then moved into the idea that 


1 Part of an address given at the general session of 
The Language Arts Conference held at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, June 22-26, 1942. 
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they could write a ballad, too. One child 
suggested that it be different from The 
Ballad for Americans and that it be The 
Ballad of Little Sammie. Another child 
objected on the ground that Sammie was 
no longer little but fully grown. A third 
child thought that the Ballad should be 
more dignified than a mere Sammie poem 
and that it should be The Ballad of Uncle 
Sam. It should tell the story of our democ- 
racy that we are struggling to maintain. 


The request came for a group com- 
position because there were too many 
important ideas to remember. One child 
might have difficulty in remembering and 
selecting the important ideas. The teacher 
asked for a plan of work after the class 
had accepted the idea of a group com- 
position. A boy suggested that the teacher 
block off spaces on the blackboard for 
ideas, listing under three headings, child- 
hood, youth and adulthood. This scheme 
was tried out and evaluated. It worked, 
and the children thought that they were 
ready to write. 


They wanted to write individually for 
a few minutes and ‘then pool ideas, the 
class selecting the best one. The teacher 
wrote it on the blackboard, the class re- 
evaluating it. The blocking and writing 
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continued for the hour. The next hour 
was taken for polishing it. One criticism 
was that it seemed monotonous to say it 
in the same form. A thoughtful child 
mentioned a reader and a chorus of voices. 
Another one suggested that Miss Mc- 
Millan, the music teacher, could make up 
a background of music. The class sent 
for her and made changes in the lines. 
At last they were satisfied with their 
achievement and selected a reader. 


After great personal enjoyment from 
repeating the ballad over and over, the 
idea of sharing it with other people de- 
veloped. The assembly obligation came 
to light and also the earlier suggestion 
of entertaining the director. A leader in 
the group offered to write a dedication 
ceremony for the ballad in honor of the 
director. It would be a make-believe radio 
broadcast. The teacher held back her 
hope of a real broadcast for fear she could 
not interest a radio station. 


Several days later Miss Fisher surprised 
the class with a telegram from WLW 
that stated an audition was scheduled. 
Later the ballad was broadcast and a par- 
ent made a record to be used by the group 
again next fall. 
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HILDREN MAY adapt stories 
( from books that have conversation 

and possibilities of acting, by 
changing the wording a little in places 
and leaving out the descriptive parts for 
plays and get much fun out of it. How- 
ever, they will have more fun if they 
write plays themselves, from history 
stories, especially. Such plays make the 
history much more real and the reading 
much more fun. When we read history, 
even in stories, we are apt to forget that 
the names of people who appear there 
are the names of once real flesh and blood 
folks just like ourselves, and not just 
names in a book. 


The following little play was written 
by a group of children who had been 
reading stories of people who lived in 
trees, of savages whose only weapon was 
a stone and whose only tools were their 
hands and teeth. Their ideas came from 
the books read, but they wrote the play 
themselves, giving the names of the peo- 
ple in them, as in the stories they read, 
such as Strongarm, because his arms were 
strong, and Sharptooth because the teeth 
were sharp—because of some personal 
attribute or characteristic, or some un- 


usual habit or occupation associated with 
them. 


When these children decided to write a 
play about the tree dwellers, they felt 
that each must have a part and they built 


the action around that number of char- 
acters. 


‘We must have a father and mother,” 
said one. 


“We must have a baby,” said another. 


“We shall need a tree,” said a third. 





Dramatizing The Story 


Amy J. DE May 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


“We want some wild animals,” said a 
fourth. 


It was late in the fall, and the leaves 
were beginning to drop. Two boys 
brought a sizeable branch which they de- 
cided could be used as a tree. This we 
tied between two chairs, and fastened the 
chairs on the top of a small table. The 
branch was of course too weak and small 
for one, to say nothing of the whole tree 
family, to sit in; but by fastening it in this 
way, the mother and baby could sit in the 
two chairs to represent the top of the tree, 
and the rest could sit on the table and let 
their legs hang off and make believe they 
were in a tree. Make-believe must play 
an important part in all children’s drama- 
tization. Most children are quite willing 
to let make-believe have a large part in 
their play-acting. 

The few leaves still on the branch of 
the tree soon withered, and the children 
decided they must supply leaves. They 
therefore took the withered ones and cut 
patterns and from these made leaves of 
paper which they colored with green 
crayon, and then tied to the twigs of the 
branch. It was quite a presentable tree 
when they had finished. 


As a brook or river was needed to 
supply them with water, a long strip of 
paper was colored with blue crayon and 
laid on the floor some distance from the 
tree home. One boy brought a stone and 
laid it at the foot of the tree to serve as 
the father’s weapon. 


The characters with their names chosen 
by the children are as follows: (1) Sharp- 
tooth, the mother, so named because she 
easily tore off pieces of meat with her 
teeth, (2) Longbreath, the father, so- 
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called because he could run fast for long 
distances without getting out of breath, 
(3) Sunrise, the baby girl, given this 
name because she was born at sunrise, 
(4) Hardbones, a small boy, named this 
because he had fallen out of a tree with- 
out getting hurt, (5) Fleetfoot, the 
largest boy so named because he could 
run very fast, (6) Kip and (7) Kim, 
two small boys, younger than Fleetfoot 
and older than Hardbones. These names 
were found in books the children read, 
and had no particular meaning assigned 
to them, (8) Sunset, a little girl found 
in the woods and adopted by the Tree 
Family, (9) two boys who acted as 
wolves. 

When the play opens, the mother and 
baby occupy the two chairs on the table, 
or the higher part of the tree. The father 
and the boys sit on the table with their 
legs hanging off. The play follows: 

Sunrise (Cries loudly.) (The baby, a 
girl. ) 

Sharptooth. The children are hungry. 


Longbreath. I'll go out and ‘hunt some 
rabbits. (Gets down from tree, picks up 
stone and runs off to another part of the 
room. ) 


Kim. I wish Dad would come back. I 
am so hungry. 

Kip. So do I. I’m thirsty, too. 

Fleetfoot. Let’s go down to the river to 
drink. 

Hardbones. I want a drink, too. 

Kip. I’ll take Hardbones along. I'll take 
care of him. 

(Fleetfoot, Kip, and Hardbones get 
down from tree and run to the river. Here 
they get on their knees, put their heads 
down, pretend to take up water with their 
hands, and lap it out of their hands. In the 


meantime Kim and the mother talk in the 
tree. ) 


Kim. Mother, do you remember when 
Fleetfoot and I went hunting and we got 
chased by Mad Rino? 

Sharptooth. Yes, you were brave boys 
then. I hope you will always be brave. 

Kim. Here comes Dad. 


(Longbreath with a furry piece in one 
hand, and leading a little girl by the hand. 
He drops the stone before the tree, and 
climbs into the tree. The girl climbs in 
too. ) 

Longbreath. All I got was a kid. (Holds 
it up.) 

.Sharptooth. Well, that will be enough. 
Whom have you here? 


Longbreath. A little girl I found in the 
forest. 

Sharptooth. Where did you come from, 
child? 

Girl. I got lost and I don’t know my 
way home. 


Sharptooth. Well, we need another girl. 
Ve’ll keep her. 
Longbreath. The sun is setting. Let us 
call her Sunset. Where are the boys? 


Sharptooth. They went to the river to 
drink. Here they come. 

(Wolves howl loudly.) 

Longbreath. I hear wolves howling. (Ex- 
citedly) The wolves are after the boys. 
(Shouts) Run, boys, run. 

(Wolves chase boys to the tree. Kim and 
Longbreath reach down their arms and help 
them up.) 


Longbreath. Now you are safe. 


This little dramatization is short and 
simple, and the materials could be easily 
obtained by the children. It could be 
carried out in a fairly small space and 
with but little practice after the children 
had written out the play. Thus it was an 
almost spontaneous production. 


The interest in its production was so 
great that all the books in the library 
dealing with the subject were taken out 
by the children and they demanded more. 
Each book was read by as many as could 
get it before it had to be returned, and a 
long list of children not concerned with 
the play waited to get those books “next.” 
Those making the play read to find out 
more facts about what they wanted to 
produce. The others, hearing about what 
was going on, and those who saw it acted 
out, wanted to read more on the subject. 

(Continued on page 40) 





Council News and Comment 
THE COUNCIL MEETS IN WARTIME 


The 1942 Annual Meeting of N.C.T.E. 
was successful beyond all expectations. 
The two sessions of the Board of Directors 
were attended by 41 and 40 directors re- 
spectively—besides spectators. This was 
more than half the average attendance 
for the last five years. The Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting (of all Council members ) 
was little smaller than usual. Fortunately 
John J. DeBoer, president of the Coun- 
cil, had been asked by the Department of 
Directors and Supervisors of Instruction 
(N.E.A.) to arrange a fall regional con- 
ference for the organization, and he per- 
suaded his local committee to place it at 
Thanksgiving in the Palmer House in 
Chicago, where the Council meetings were. 
Many from outside the city thus found 
their trip doubly valuable. For example, 
at one session of this conference N.C.T.E. 
Past-Presidents R. C. Pooley and Dora V. 
Smith were the featured speakers. 


Elected as the new officers of the Coun- 
cil were: Dr. Max J. Herzberg, president; 
Dr. Angela Broening, first vice-president; 
Dr. Lennox Grey, second vice-president; 
Dr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Dr. John J. DeBoer, member 


of the executive committee. 


The annual Business Meeting (all 
members) devoted itself to the considera- 
tion of important amendments to the 
constitution. The proposal to have officers 
nominated by an informal mail ballot of 
the Board of Directors and elected by 
mail ballot of all the members of the 
Council was debated at length and finally 
laid on the table until next November. 
The Executive Committee was directed to 
give this proposal wide publicity during 
the year before it comes to a vote. Each 
member of the Board as listed in the 


Council office in September would receive 
a nominating ballot blank and would 
name one person for each office and six 
for Directors-at-large. The names of the 
three leading candidates for each office, 
and of the eighteen for Directors, would 
be placed on the final ballot to be mailed 
to all members in November. On this 
final ballot the candidates with most 
votes, not necessarily a majority, would be 
elected. The supporters of the amend- 
ment argue democracy, and wartime con- 
ditions; its opponents question its effi- 
ciency. 

Constitutional amendments were adopt- 
ed (1) permitting the election of officers 
by a mail ballot of the Directors in any 
year when an Annual Meeting is impossi- 
ble, (2) reducing annual dues for those 
who take the Elementary English Review 
as their membership magazine to $2.50, 
and (3) permitting amendments to the 
constitution by a majority of the votes 
cast in a mail ballot submitted to all 
Council members. The first and third of 
these changes are designed to guard 
against emergencies that may arise. 

The Board of Directors considered the 
reports of twenty-three committees 
(others reported only to the Executive 
Committee). It debated the crucial 
problem of meeting the English needs of 
high school students when principals are 
so much disposed to reduce English time 
in order to expand technical training. 
(See recent English Journal articles by 
Max J. Herzberg and Lennox Grey). 
All felt that we must not be concerned 
about our own vested interests but work 
solely for the welfare of our students and 
of society. The discussion ended with the 
adoption of the following motion offered 
by Lennox Grey: 
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That the Board of Directors recommend 
to the Planning Commisson and the Execu- 
tive Committee 

1. That the major undertaking of the 
National Council the coming year be the 
mobilization of English teachers in a pro- 
gram which will stress maintaining and im- 
proving communication as a wartime service, 


2. That to this end the Planning Com- 
mission work out ways of co-ordinating the 
activities of various National Council com- 
mittees. 

3. That the Committee on the Place of 
English in American Education be author- 
ized to treat with organizations outside the 
National Council (e.g. Office of Education, 
Office of War Information, O.C.D., Com- 
mission on Co-operative Curriculum Plan- 
ning, etc.) to co-ordinate our work with 
theirs in such ways as are compatible with 
the policies of the National Council, and as 
have the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council. 

W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Secretary 


—O-— 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 

COUNCIL OF THE TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 

(Approved and adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English meeting in Chicago, 
November 27, 1942.) 

As English teachers we are mobilized 
for war, to preserve the values and ideals 
created and perpetuated by free men. It 
is Our patriotic function—one to which we 
gladly devote ourselves—to do all we 
can to help win the war. 

As English teachers we are, moreover, 
especially equipped to play a vital part in 
a well-co-ordinated program of communi- 
cation, which is the basic art of every-day 
expression and reading. 

English has been performing and must 
continue to perform an_ indispensable 
service in interpreting the aims, purposes, 
and progress of the war in assisting 
through speech activities in all civilian 
war work, and in building morale (as 
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important as military drill) through read- 
ing and discussion." 

1. Let us make clear to our students 
that this is a war of the people against 
intolerable tyranny and inhumanity; that 
its purpose is to establish a world of 
peace, order, and freedom, the bases of 
which are our concern both now and in 
the future. 

2. Let us re-examine and adjust our 
courses of study to fit war needs and de- 
mands. Let us submit to the proper war 
agencies instructional materials which 
will facilitate the work of such projects 
as the Victory Corps, Pre-Induction Pro- 
grams, and the like. 

3. Let us devise procedures to assist 
governmental agencies in important ac- 
tivities such as the sale of war bonds and 
stamps, promotion of salvage collections, 
and the preparation of materials of in- 
struction to explain the need for conserva- 
tion and rationing. 


4. Let us concentrate on teaching read- 
ing and listening skills and clear and 
concise expression. 

5. Let us compile useful reading lists 
and stimulate reading on topics directly 
connected with the war effort and pro- 
gress, and with the promotion of toler- 
ance and international understanding. 

6. Let us give young people perspec- 
tive on the ideals for which we are fight- 
ing as expressed in the literature of our 
own nation and of the other nations of 
the world. 

7. Let us stimulate young people to 
think through the dynamic ideas and 
ideals for which we fight and to accept 
these ideals as the object of their personal 
sacrifice and devotion. 

Dora V. SmitH, Chairman 
Bert E, BooTHE ANGELA M. BROENING 
Geo. G. GATES Max J. HERZBERG 
Mark NEVILLE HELEN RAND MILLER 
1See The Role of the English Teacher in Wartime, a 


report of the Planning Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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Elmer Davis’ speech before the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the 
War last fall should be read in full by 
all teachers. Discussing the subject, 
“What Can An Intelligent Teacher 
Think and Do About the War,” he sug- 
gested: “Teach your students that the 
earth is round. We all know that; but 
we are so used to looking at flat maps 
that at best we are likely to think of it as 
round like a cylinder, not round like a 
ball. .. Teach them that the shortest route 
from this country to a good part of the 
Old World is across the North Pole. . 
That what happens in Libya or Malaya 
may make a difference in what happens 
in Oklahoma or Nebraska. . . 


“Teach your students what kind of 
people we are fighting. They are able 
men and they mean business... Teach 
your students what it feels like to be con- 
quered... Try to make them understand 
what it means to live in a country where 
any man may be tortured to death, by 
men who like to torture people, for no 
other crime than refusal to take orders 
from the master race... in a country 
where children starve to death because 
the food is taken away from them by the 
master race. There are plenty of coun- 
tries like that; the countries that failed to 
stop the enemy... 

“The destruction in this war is terrific; 
many parts of the world will be left im- 
poverished; but we have the technical 
Capacities to repait those losses and to go 
ahead with the rebuilding of a world 
which could be far better than any we 
have ever seen. All the young people of 
today need to do, to construct that better 
world, is to behave more intelligently 
than did their ancestors; and I am con- 
fident that most of them would tell you 
that they could easily do that.” 


The Educational Scene 


A collection of addresses read before 
the Claremont Colleges Reading Confer- 
ence, July 6-10, 1942 is now available 
in mimeographed form at the Claremont 
Colleges Library, Claremont, California. 
The 355 pages of text include papers on 
Literature and Semantics, Reading of 
Gifted Children, Basic English, Radio in 
Education, Reading and Hearing, Read- 
ing and Vision, Developmental Reading, 
Reading Activities in the Classroom, and 
many related topics. Price of the volume 
is $2.50, prepaid. 

eile 

Ethel Kawin, writing in the December, 
1942, Childhood Education, calls atten- 
tion to five major sources of emotional 
disturbances of children during wartime: 
(1) disorganization of family life; (2) 
association with jittery, anxious adults; 
(3) confusion about the war and the 
apparent disregard of values formerly 
emphasized; (4) lack of participation re- 
sulting in a feeling of being “left out’; 
(5) emotion-arousing events. 


The writer points out that since prepa- 
ration to meet danger is helpful in avoid- 
ing and overcoming fears we must pre- 
pare children for dangers which they are 
likely to encounter. In doing this we 
must be careful not to make them afraid 
but to help them feel they are prepared. 
She warns further that children should 
not be encouraged to hate persons of any 
particular - national, religious, or racial 
group. 

“The best method of avoiding the de- 
velopment of destructive emotions of 
hatred and intolerance,” declares Miss 
Kawin, “ is to develop constructive under- 
standings and attitudes. If children un- 
derstand war issues and the reasons why 
we had to fight; if they clearly see what 
we are fighting for, they will develop 
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positive emotions of devotion and loyalty 

to the principles and issues—to the way 

of life—for which we struggle. .. If we 

could learn to keep the fires of true loyal- 

ties always burning, we would not have 

to resort to the whiplash of hatred.” 
aiiahies 

Dr. Max Herzberg, the new president 
of the National Council, recently sug- 
gested some ingenious methods of using 
the dictionary in relation to current issues, 
in an article in the English Leaflet, publica- 
tion of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. One of the methods 
is to improve our understanding of other 
nations through the study of etymologies. 
“Just as our country is a meeting-place 
for all the peoples and races of the 
world,” he observes, “so our language 
gladly and willingly received contribu- 
tions from all of them: English is a 
United States of the languages of man- 
kind.” 

Another method proposed is the use of 
the dictionary in propaganda analysis. 
Pupils may learn that a word may have 
several meanings, and that it may change 
its meaning from time to time. The 
important distinction between denotation 
and connotation is essential to the critical 
treatment of propaganda in a democracy. 

casiitinien 

An interesting note is struck in an 
article by Anne S. Hoppock and Thomas 
J. Durell, called “Elementary School 
Children and the War,” in the Novem- 
ber, 1942, issue of the New Jersey Edu- 
cational Review. Ina time when children 
are asked to help the war effort in many 
ways, these writers assert that this is an 
adults’ war, and that any activity suggest- 
ed for children should be carefully 
examined to see that it does not harm 
them or waste their time. 


The writers stress the need of avoiding 
coercion in the purchase of stamps, so 
that children from poor families will not 
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be pilloried, and that those who are more 
favored will not acquire a false sense of 
values. Teachers should help children to 
adjust themselves to the extraordinary 
strains and tensions to which they are 
exposed. Teachers can often counteract 
the bad effects of a tense home environ- 
ment by their own serenity and by creat- 
ing a relaxed atmosphere in the class- 
room. Moreover, the children who will 
help to make the postwar world must 
learn to avoid hatred of other peoples. 
omsilieiss 

Amid the shocks and dislocations of 
war, the schools of England still observe 
Children’s Book Week. A news story in 
the September, 1942, Schcol Government 
Chronicle and Education Review, pub- 
lished in London, tells of a series of chil- 
dren’s meetings held during the summer 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Book Council, at which well-known 
authors of children’s books spoke. Enid 
Blyton, John Manley, Grace James, Con- 
stance Wickham, C. Fox-Smith, “Pop” 
Keens, W. J. L. Gaydon, and Noel Streat- 
feild were among the speakers. Lady 
Tweedsmuir, widow of the late John 
Buchan, addressed parents and teachers. 
Lady Tweedsmuir urged parents to select 
the children’s books with care, to read 
much to the children, and to encourage 
the young to occupy their hands with 
arts and crafts while listening. 

—o— 

Kathleen B. Hester reports the re- 
sults of a study of phonetic difficulties in 
reading in the November, 1942, Elemen- 
tary School Journal. She found that the 
pupils in her study encountered most 
difficulty with the letter g in both the 
capital and lower case forms. Among the 
capitals, V and Y ranked next in order of 
difficulty, while B, H, S, and X caused 
the least difficulty. Among the lower case 
letters, / ranked next to g in difficulty 
with 4 and p next in order. 
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Miss Hester concludes that some 
phonics instruction is necessary, particu- 
larly in grades two through five, where 
the number of difficulties appears to be 
greatest. 

ecudibinalia 


Recently the executive committees of 
the Society for Curriculum Study and the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, meeting in joint session, 
decided to merge the two organizations 
in February, 1943. Request for permis- 
sion to use the name, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, has been made to the N. E. A. 


—O-— 


A highly useful and attractive pamph- 
let, suitable for upper elementary grade 
teachers, has just been published by the 
U. S. Office of Education on the subject, 
“How To Read The News.” It is avail- 
able at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 


—_—(Y 


The November, 1942, issue of the 
Volta Review contains an article by a 
mother on her methods of teaching a 
hard-of-hearing child to like books. The 
author, Mary G. Newton, expresses the 
belief that real love of books comes to a 
child through the home rather than the 
school. A suitable atmosphere at home 
becomes a part of the child’s background, 
so that he considers reading an essential 
part of his everyday life, not a luxury. 


Mrs. Newton advises the parent not to 
“rush” a small child with books, par- 
ticularly one wth impaired hearing. “Let 
each book interest him as long as possible 
and do not confuse him with too many 
books in the beginning.” She then traces 
the progression from infancy to early 
adolescence, abundantly illustrating her 
story with favorite book titles and prac- 
tical hints for the parent. 
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The second issue of American Unity, 
the new magazine announced in the last 
issue of the Review, contains a valuable 
article by the distinguished anthropol- 
ogist, Ruth Benedict, called “Ammuni- 
tion to Slay the Race Myth.” A study of 
propaganda devices in stirring up prej- 
udice against minorities, with sugges- 
tions for teaching, is also included. The 
magazine, which is free to interested 
teachers and supervisors, is published by 
the Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, 17 E. 42nd St. New York City. 


A timely and informative pamphlet is 
the Sixth Yearbook of the Texas Society 
for Mental Hygiene, Mental Health in 
Time of War. Among the articles are 
discussions of “War and The Problems 
of Youth,” “The War Psychology of Ger- 
many Compared With That of the United 
States,” and “Considerations for Adults if 
Problems in Children are to be Pre: 
vented.” Copies of the pamphlet may be 
secured from the Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin, for 20 cents 
each. 


—_— QO- 


A powerful editorial on “War Infor- 
mation for Schools” as well as numerous 
references on the use of radio and photo- 
play in wartime may be found in the 
October, 1942, News Letter, published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus. 


Newspaper Discrimination; An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, by Edgar Dale and 
Verna Spicer, is available from the Bureau 
of Educational Research, the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, at 25 cents. 
This 27-page booklet contains 45 digests 
of articles which describe ways in which 
newspaper discrimination has been taught. 
In addition there is presented a biblio- 
graphy of 45 titles which offers sugges- 
tions for further reading of books related 
to newspapers. 
































































































































HE WORK OF many teachers, 

supervisors, and administrators, 

this monograph Co-operative Effort 
in Schools to Improve Reading, compiled 
and edited by Dr. William S. Gray, is an 
“all out” attack upon reading problems 
from the primary grades through the 
junior college. The materials included in 
the monograph range from the broader 
ends of reading, through adequate read- 
ing programs for the elementary and 
secondary schools, the function of the 
library in determining the nature and 
variety of materials, illustrative units 
utilizing specific kinds of reading ma- 
terials, methods of teaching and of im- 
proving teaching techniques in reading, 
to and including techniques in evaluating 
reading programs. Throughout the mono- 
graph is the core idea, as Dr. Gray stated 
it, that “the development of adequate 
reading programs and the provision of 
needed guidance comprise a co-operative 
enterprise involving all teachers, all 
school officers, and all other members of 
the staff at every level of general educa- 
tion.” The monograph itself is a concrete 
actualization of Dr. Gray’s statement. 


Besides its wide range of materials, the 
monograph also contains significant edu- 
cational points of view. Most pertinent 
just now is the one urging faculties to 
formulate and act upon basic social con- 
cepts consonant with democratic aims of 
modern society. Such is imperative in 
making wise choices of reading materials 
and in determining the ends for which 
reading is done. 


1 Co-operative Effort in Schools to Improve Reading, 
Compiled and edited by William S. 


Gray. 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
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Review and Criticism 
CO-OPERATION IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING' 





Another viewpoint is the emphasis 
placed upon whole books as a part of the 
reading experience and the educative pro- 
cess. A balance between accepted books 
of the past and significant current ones 
interpreting present-day issues is advo- 
cated, as a means of vitalizing the use of 
books in the learning process. This is 
especially important for the junior and 
senior high school and junior college and 
cannot be over-emphasized. 


A further viewpoint is the recognition 
of the function of the library and librarian 
in the selection and use of materials in 
both the developmental and remedial 
reading programs. Too long the library 
and librarian have been relegated to a 
minor role in the educational program 
of the school. To see the librarian con- 
sidered on an equal basis with other 
members of the instructional staff is truly 
heartening. 

But the most significant viewpoint is 
the acceptance by teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators of the necessity of 
making reading the concern of the whole 
school, not of just one or two teachers in 
one particular department. This and the 
recognition of reading as a continuous 
process from the beginning stages of child 
growth and development throughout 
adult life are especially noteworthy 


This is one monograph that has a par- 
ticular value for a total faculty from 
teachers to administrators. Every school, 
large or small, ought to make use of the 
ideas and procedures found in this mono- 
graph. 

—GEORGE G. GATES 
Iowa State Teachers College 
















REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


| Brief reviews in this issue are by Eloise Ramsay and Bernardine Schmidt. | 


Matilda and Her Family. By Miriam E. 
Mason. Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
$1.50. Pp. 144. 

Silk, Satin, Calico, and Rags are the 
four lively kittens in Matilda’s family 
who share her adventures with Tom and 
his mother. This black mother cat has 
many adventures to tell of her careful 
training of the kittens, teaching them to 
mouse and hunt, and to stay away from 
dogs and automobiles. 


It is a book that can be enjoyed by 
children in the early stages of independ- 
ent reading, particularly in the age ranges 
from six to eight. 


Not-Mrs.-Murphy. By Patricia Gordon. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1942. 
$1.50. Pp. 122. 

The week Mr. Murphy had the Ger- 
man measles the new driver of the school 
bus emphatically explained she was not- 
Mrs.-Murphy. Whoever she was, she pro- 
vided a week of exciting trips which 
surprisingly enough always successfully 
ended at the school gates, but which by 
some queer magic made her riders into 
foxes, parrots, unicorns, and seals, accord- 
ing to the hat she wore each day. 


Not-Mrs.-Murphy is a gay and delight- 
fully written volume for the eight-to-ten- 
year-olds, for it catches the enchanting 
spirit of make-believe young children 
love. 


Stablemates. By Margaret S. Johnson 
and Helen Lossing Johnson. Illustrated 
by the authors. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1942. Pp. 104. $1.75. 
Dick and Daisy, inseparable since 

Daisy was a colt, are the principals in this 

tale of trained hunters. It is a well-told 


story of the patience, care, and skill that 


are necessary in breeding show horses, 
but more than that is the simple com- 
panionship between Dick and his sister 
colt. When a sudden accident to her fills 
him with frightened terror, both become 
valueless as prize horses until the under- 
standing of a skillful trainer brings them 
together. 

Stablemates adds to a charming story 
equally beautiful animal sketches by the 
authors. It is readily suited to the upper 
primary and intermediate level, and has 
an interest appeal also for eight to twelve 
year olds. 


Smoky Bay. By Steingrimur Arason. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
$2.00. Pp 190. 

Iceland is a little known country to 
adults as well as children, but events of 
recent months have brought it clearly in- 
to the realm of current interests. The 
small boy of Iceland about whom this 
story centers is Nonni, in whose boyhood 
the author re-creates memories of his 
homeland and his later land of hope in 
America. 


The story is written with a feeling of 
comradeship with this island which makes 
vivid its majestic beauty under the stars 
and brings clearly into view the feasts 
and festivals which mark its seasons. It 
is written for the intermediate grades, but 
will find an appeal also for many upper 
elementary children. 


The Little Lost Monkey. By Jo Besse 
McElveen Waldeck. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. $1.50. Pp. 96. 

Poor little Winkie’s bump of curiosity 
which the uninitiated would call his head, 
was bigger than most monkeys, and led 
him into interesting travels with excite- 
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ment galore along the way. His adven- 
tures with Flutterby, the Black Widow, 
and Bushmaster were strange enough to 
make his cousin call “Fibber-dibber” in 
derision when he told his story on his 
return. 


This is a story for the third to fifth 
grade readers, and told by a jungle ex- 
plorer who was given Winkie by mem- 
bers of the Carib tribe of Indians. Its 
illustrations are by Kurt Wiese, whose 
animal sketches need no introduction to 
the follower of animal stories in chil- 
dren’s literature. 


Quite Contrary. By Mary Urmston. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1942. $2.00. Pp. 279. 

This is the story of Sandra Carlin, a 
young girl whose heart is in flower rais- 
ing, but whose fingers post accounts in the 
florist ledgers. Her attempts to bring 
about an interest in flower as well as 
vegetable gardens in the prosaic town of 
Glenville is filled with many strange 
happenings even to the discovery of a 
secret code sent by flower messages by 
the town’s stranger. 


Sharing importance in the plot are 
Phil Kent, a young Army officer who 
manages to spend his spare time in the 
Flower Shop and Mike, a lovable Irish 
setter. The story is suitable for the senior 
high school reader, and especially appro- 
priate for adolescent girls. 


Rathina. By Mairin Cregan. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 279. 
$2.25. 

Rathina, a beautiful country home near 
Dublin, is the setting for this story of the 
Donovans. Sixteen- year-old Eileen plays 
the most important part in the tale, with 
her love and skill in training horses. 
Among her favorites is Blackbird, who 
belongs to the O’Briens, but who trains 
with Eileen and brings finally to her the 


joy of winning the Grand National. 
There are others who make their appear- 
ance, including cousin Noreen from Lon- 
don; Judy, the nurse, their countless rela- 
tions, their teas and hunting trips and all 
activities of daily living in modern 
Ireland. 


The story is planned for junior and 
senior high-school readers. 


Handkerchief Holiday. By Fijeril Hess. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. 247. $2.00 
In 1918 Marcy Curtis sought unsuc- 

cessfully -to make classes in German a 

“patriotic exercise” for her senior students. 

When war antagonisms made such at- 

tempts useless she turned to community 

work among foreign born. The story of 
her experiences in developing understand- 
ing and love for their adopted country 
carries incidents of tolerance, helpfulness, 
and service that could well be transplant- 
ed from the days of World War I to the 
present. The peasant girl symbolizes her 
first step toward adopting American cus- 
toms when she discards her baboushka for 

a hat, but the real change in fealty comes 

when the heart as well as the handker- 

chief takes a holiday. 


.. The White Horse is one of the four 
“Sally Books” in which the little pioneer 
girl grows up against a richly interpre- 
tive background of colonial, and Revolu- 
tionary days. 


All-American. By John R. Tunis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. 
Pp. 245. $2.00 
Written by an outstanding writer of 

sports stories, All-American captures the 

spirit of the present-day high school 
youngster. Its style is cryptic and clear. 

It carries the enthusiasm of the football 

game through all the daily activities in 

which teen-age boys and girls participate. 
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Upper elementary grade children will en- 
joy the story of high-school it presents, 
and freshman readers will recognize their 
friends and themselves in the characters. 


Coconut, the Wonder Tree. By Arm- 
strong Sperry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Unpaged. $1.00 
This is an informative tale of Toto, a 

South Sea islander who depends upon the 
coconut for innumerable needs. To this 
family, “the wonder tree” is invaluable, 
serving as food and providing materials 
for shelter and simple utensils. Its leaves 
can be woven and even the trunks of the 
trees can be put to use. 


It is a story children of third to fifth 
grade reading ability will enjoy because 
it tells of the ways of living of children 


their own age in the little known South 
Sea Islands. : 


The White Horse. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. 164. $2.00. Illustrated 

by Helen Sewell. 

When Sally and Andrew sailed away 
in the days of General Washington they 
headed for Genoa. On the shores of the 
Mediterranean they were taken captive 
and their adventures in Morocco make 
exciting reading for the eight-to-twelve 
year olds. The story tells intimately of 
the beauties of the African country, and 
the strange customs and habits of its peo- 
ple. Yet the intrigues and cunning which 
made the land so dangerous for alien 
visitors enhances this beauty with mystery 
and suspense. 
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DRAMATIZING THE STORY 


(Continued from page 30) 


If any group of children wants some 
fun, try to make such a play. Try acting 
this one out, and then write another for 
yourselves, one that you have thought up 


and planned out for yourselves. It is well 
for all those acting in it to have a part in 
the making of it, as the giving of it will 
be more enjoyable. 


YOUR PUPILS USE LANGUAGE 
THAT SOUNDS RIGHT 


They are wary of unfamiliar forms. The one aim of books in the ORAL LAN- 
GUAGE PRACTICE SERIES is to give pupils an car for right usage. Correct 
language habits can best be formed through oral repetition of correct language 
patterns. These books supply the patterns in a form that is easy to use. 


You will hear better speech in your classroom—but more important, you 
will also hear better speech outside your classroom. This training ho!ds. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES: An Oral Language Practice Book by Mabel Vinson 
Cage, $.90, for upper elementary grades and slow groups in junior high school; 
First Drills in Oral Language by Mabel Vinson Cage, Mabel Breeden and 
Gretchen Wulfing, $.90, for lower elementary grades; Spoken Drills and Tests 
in English by Mabel Vinson Cage, $1.25, for junior high school. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Today’s war program 


for elementary schools calls for increased emphasis on the 
language skills that teach children to express themselves 
clearly and effectively both in speech and in writing— 


Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, Shelmadine’s 


English in Action 
FOR GRADES 3-8 
offers a thoroughly tested and reliable basis for your wartime 


language arts program because it was built around the very 
objectives that are emphasized today. 


* 


“Merriment doeth good like medicine” 


—Your pupils will have more zest for their more serious 
work if you definitely plan for periods of relaxation and 
pure, unadulterated fun 


Walt Disney Story Books 


ARE IDEAL FOR THIS PURPOSE. Children love the Disney 
characters and quickly lose themselves in the antics of Mickey and 
Donald and their gang. . . There are eight Walt Disney Story Books, 
suitable for ages 8-12. All are delightfully written, with plenty of 
fun and action, and colorfully illustrated by the Walt Disney Stud’o. . . 
At the same time, they meet today’s high standards for recreational 
reading. 


Send for illustrated booklet, Walt Disney 
Story Books and the School Program 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 





YOUNG 
AMERICA’S 
ENGLISH 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
and Frances Sweeney 
Books One and Two for Grades 7 -8 


for language instruction to meet the new criteria 


Demonstrates in actual practice that Eng- subject-matter areas, personal, and social 
lish is a social tool, that the new knowledge, interests, the national traditions, the demo- 
ideas, techniques, and skills which the stu- cratic ideal. Each unit of work requires 
dent is acquiring enable him to accomplish for its successful completion certain funda- 
his own purposes. The broad learning units mental skills; the grammar content is care- 
draw upon a wide range including varied fully planned and concretely taught. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY oriic"prse avenue, Chieage 


Speech Training Can Be Fun 
WITH 


OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK 


by M. PEARL LLOYD 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Published January, 1942 


Original rhymes of real literary merit . . . games... music... pictures... 
selections for dramatization and choral reading make this psychologically as well as 
scientifically the right book for developing better speech habits in the primary grades. 
What Others Tell Us: 

“Speech practically teaches itself with Our First Speech Book.” 

“The children unconsciously learn correct enunciation while having fun.” 

“Makes the improvement of speech a pleasant task.” 


Get a triple benefit by using Our First Speech Book to improve speech, reading, and 
spelling. 
72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER SCHOOLBOOKS 
The Results Show the Difference 





